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HE President’s letter to Senator 

Hitchcock is interpreted on all 
sides as designed to make the treaty 
the paramount issue of the Presi- 
dential campaign. But there is only 
one way to make it the paramount 
issue. If Mr. Wilson were him- 
self the candidate, he could unques- 
tionably keep it in the foreground 
of people’s thoughts. But even 
then it would not be the control- 
ling factor in the election. It might 
be paramount among the declared 
issues, but there would be an issue 
that would transcend all those con- 
tained in any platform. That issue 
would be the reélection of Mr. Wilson. 
We find it impossible to imagine a 
majority, or anything distantly ap- 
proaching a majority, of the Ameri- 
can people deliberately imposing upon 
themselves another four years of 





Wilsonian autocracy. The _ treaty 
issue can not be paramount without 
Wilson, because he alone can give it 
life; and it can not be paramount 
with him because he himself would 
overshadow it. He would carry it 
down to ignominious defeat, not be- 
cause the people want to defeat it, but 
because they have had enough of him. 


ENATOR JOHNSON seems to 
have a real grievance against the 
Minnesota primary law and its ad- 
ministration. The law permits the 
holding of a primary any time be- 
tween the hours of 2 P. M. and 9 P. M., 
an arrangement amply elastic for al- 
most any abuse which the secret pur- 
pose of machine politicians might 
devise. The Minnesota Republican 
State Committee has set the Presi- 
dential primary for the single hour 
from 7:30 to 8:30 P. M., March 15, 
with the gracious permission to 
county chairmen to extend the period 
an additional half hour. Senator 
Johnson’s comment is, “In plain lan- 
guage this is no primary at all, but an 
endeavor by the organization in con- 
trol to disfranchise the Republicans 
of Minnesota.” The criticism in this 
case is just, but it does not follow 
that political juggling of this kind is 
altogether responsible for the poor re- 
sults, so far, of the primary system. 
In fact, this very juggling of so much 
of our primary legislation is only an- 
other proof of that lack of intelligent 
popular interest in nominations with- 
out which no primary system can ob- 
viate the difficulty of getting the 
right sort of men into public office. 


HERE are welcome signs that the 

American Legion is making an 
earnest effort to discover where it 
stands on the “bonus” question. Just 
as it was no solution of the matter 
last November to put it up to Con- 
gress to decide, so it is no solu- 
tion of the matter now for Congress 
to say in effect, “The country is 





too poor to accommodate you just 
now, but later on, when we have a 
little more money to spend, you have 
only to apply again, and then see 
what we'll do for you!” The Legion 
must decide now whether it is out 
for itself (or, rather, whether it is 
going to allow itself to be dominated 
by an element which is out for all it 
can get for itself), or prepared wisely 
and energetically to strive for the 
realization of the fair promise which 
presided over its inception. Only if 
it clearly chooses the latter course 
will its organization be anything but 
a menace to the country. Already, it 
may be noticed, the chief priest of 
high protectionism in the House is 
of all people the most convinced that 
the “bonus’—the whole “bonus’— 
must and will be granted at once. 


near is nothing like figures to 

give an air of finality to an argu- 
ment, and nothing like figures to trip 
their own proponent up if not used 
with becoming care. We find the fol- 
lowing sentence in last week’s Nation, 
concerning the return of the railroads 
to private management: 

According to Mr. George P. Hampton, direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ National Council, there 
must be an increase in freight rates of from 
25 to 40 per cent., and that will result in an 
increase in the cost of living of about $200 a 
year per family. 

Whether this $200 represents the 
figuring of the Nation or of Mr. 
Hampton, is a little uncertain, but the 
Nation apparently accepts it, in any 
case. Let us look at it: $200 per 
family means a total increase in liv- 
ing cost of about $5,000,000,000. Set- 
ting off one-third for extra profits 
taken by dealers on the score of in- 
creased freights, the freight carriers 
would have $3,333,000,000 left, in 
round numbers, or just about what 
the figures of the railroad administra- 
tion give as the grand total of freight 
receipts for 1919. To make the 
Nation’s figures fit into the actual 
facts of freight receipts, we must as- 
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sume that for every dollar added in 
freight charges, there would be added 
a charge of about five dollars to the 
consumer. But what pleasure would 
there be in editing a journal of opin- 
ion, and upholding unlimited freedom 
of speech, if one were not free 
enough to make such an assumption 
as that? 


F strong measures against the 

Turks are justified by the recent 
massacres in Marash, there should 
never have been any question of len- 
iency towards them. For the late 
outrages were only child’s play com- 
pared to the wholesale extermination 
of more than half the Armenian 
people which was perpetrated during 
the war. This policy of fits and 
starts, determined by Turkish provo- 
cation and submission rather than by 
principles of international justice, is 
bound to defeat the ends which the 
Entente professes to have in view. 
The Turks, from long experience, 
know exactly how to steer their de- 
vious course against these intermit- 
tent blasts of western indignation. 
They will humbly submit and promise 
to mend their ways, well knowing 
how easy it is to placate a group of 
Powers which desire nothing better 
than to be placated, as each is afraid 
lest the problem how to dispose of 
Constantinople after the expulsion of 
the Sultan should lead to interna- 
tional friction more dangerous to 
the rest of Europe than any patched- 
up compromise with the Sublime 
Porte. 


HE article by Dr. Paul Rohrbach 

which appears in this week’s issue 
of the Review is valuable and illumi- 
nating, not only because it gives the 
German point of view, but because it 
sets forth a number of fundamental 
facts of the political and economic 
situation in Eastern Europe that can 
not be dodged, despite the unpleasant 
conclusions to which they point. Un- 
erringly he tears the mask from the 
legend of the Greater Poland and 
shows how completely doomed to fail- 
ure must be the efforts to build up a 
buffer state between Germany and 
Russia within the boundaries of the 
Poland of 1772. Such a state would 


contain elements of weakness of such 
a character that they would undoubt- 


edly lead eventually to a Fourth Par- 
tition. 


R. ROHRBACH’S analysis of the 
present attitude of Russians 
toward Germany is undoubtedly accu- 
rate. On the other hand, his inter- 
pretation of certain other factors in 
the Russian situation shows some 
noteworthy misinformation. He ex- 
aggerates the proportion of non-Rus- 
sian elements in the Russian Empire 
and the extent of their separatist 
nationalism. Especially is this the 
case with reference to the Ukraine. 
His conclusion that Great Russia, 
shorn of her border Provinces, will 
continue to exist as a sort of peasant 
republic seems to be the result rather 
of his desire than of a careful study 
of the history and psychology of the 
Russian people. In this matter, the 
writer falls into the all-too-common 
error of assuming to voice the senti- 
ments of the inarticulate peasant 
masses. What is only too true is that 
the Balkanization of Eastern Europe 
has created a series of petty States 
which, while they may maintain the 
outward semblance of political inde- 
pendence, must, sooner or later, in- 
evitably fall under the economic 
domination of Germany. 

Recalling Dr. Rohrbach’s profound 
studies of Russia, and the fact that he 
has in the past been one of the great- 
est exponents of German expansion, 
particularly in the East, one is led to 
inquire whether he is entirely candid 
in the statement of his belief that a 
Russia now broken up will not regain 
its unity and power. He can scarcely 
have recanted so quickly, and his 
present views can not be regarded 
apart from his well-known and fre- 
quently expressed opinions. Dr. 
Rohrbach knows better than anyone 
else that only a powerful Germany 
could overcome the natural forces 
making for cohesion in Russia. Find- 
ing herself incapable of achieving this 
dismemberment by force, does it not 
seem likely that Germany will at- 
tempt it by keeping alive the fires of 
dissension and separatism? The 
propagation of such ideas in the 
Allied countries, therefore, may not 


be wholly foreign to Dr. Rohrbach’s 
purpose. 


J XCELLENT progress has been 

made by the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association in the work of 
restoring, and opening to the public 
use, the Roosevelt birthplace at 28 
East 20th Street, New York. The 
house, together with number 26, next 
door, has been purchased, and plans 
for making of the two a single monu- 
mental building which shall perpetu- 
ate the atmosphere of an unpreten- 
tious city home of the middle of the 
last century are well under way. Be- 
tween the spacious Colonial mansion 
of George Washington and the pio- 
neer cabin of Lincoln there is room 
in America for such a shrine as this; 
not a place for losing oneself in a 
reverent “O aliitudo!’—Roosevelt 
himself would be the last to desire 
that—but a place amid whose books 
and portraits citizens of all ages may 
take heart of grace to search yet more 
deeply into what it means to be an 
American. Some money is still de- 
sired, to complete the work of resto- 
ration and to provide for mainte- 
nance. Opportunities for the country 
to purchase so much potential good 
for so little present cash are not 
many. Contributions may be sent to 
the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, No. 1 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. 


N interesting and novel suggestion 
in President Lowell’s recent an- 
nual report was that of the inaugura- 
tion of some system by which teachers 
at Harvard may be relieved of at 
least a part of their classroom duties, 
for a year or more, for the express 
purpose of preparing for publication 
the results of their special studies. 
He gives warning, however, in mak- 
ing the suggestion, that the number 
thus helped to write must be very 
limited, and that the humanly imper- 
fect wisdom which is alone avail- 
able for making selections is sure to 
result in many disappointments. Fur- 
thermore, resources are not limitless, 
and if departments insist on multi- 
plying courses, relief from teach- 
ing in order to promote production 
will hardly be a possibility. 
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‘‘Tdealism’’ at its 
Worst 


7 is a great deal of fine senti- 
ment in Mr. Wilson’s letter to 
Senator Hitchcock. There is even a 
great deal of really moving language. 
But there is not a trace of recognition 
of the duty which is laid upon him by 
the situation that he actually con- 
fronts. Not one ray of light does the 
letter shed on the question whether 
our country and the world would be 
better off if the treaty were ratified in 
the only way in which it can be rati- 
fied, or if the treaty were rejected. 
And that is the only question which, 
as President of the United States in 
this month of March, 1920, he is 
called upon to decide. 

The assertion is, indeed, made with 
an abundance of rhetorical emphasis 
that America would do better to keep 
out altogether than to go in with res- 
ervations. But on what kind of 
grounds does the assertion rest? 
There is not one of them that can 
stand a moment’s calm examination. 
The President tells us, for instance, 
that he is compelled to act as he does 
because otherwise he “could not look 
the soldiers of our gallant armies in 
the face,” since “it was to this cause 
{the cause of Article X!] they deemed 
themselves devoted in a spirit of cru- 
saders.” Everybody knows that, so 
far as regards all but a minute frac- 
tion of our two million fighting boys, 
this is pure balderdash. 

Take, again, what the President 
says about the attitude of the Allied 
nations: 

It must not be forgotten, Senator, that this 
article constitutes a renunciation of wrong am- 
bition on the part of powerful nations with 
whom we were associated in the war. It is 


by no means certain that without this article 
any such renunciation will take place. 


Nobody proposes to cut out Article X, 
so far as “renunciation” is con- 
cerned. In so far as the Article pro- 
vides that the members of the League 
shall respect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all its 
members, no reservation that has 
been proposed in the Senate weakens 
the obligation in the least. It is only 
in relation to the means to be used 
by this country to preserve that in- 
tegrity and independence that the res- 


ervations are of any effect. If the 
Allied Powers are really on the watch 
to fly at one another’s throats, as the 
President so strongly implies, and if 
their pledge to refrain from so doing 
is in itself worthless, the degree of 
protection afforded by a_ blanket 
promise that the United States will 
force them to desist—a promise which 
the President admits must depend for 
its performance upon the will of the 
American Congress at the time— 
must certainly be but a slender reli- 
ance. Our country’s participation in 
the League—Article X, or no Article 
X, reservation or no reservation— 
would, in the nature of things, be a 
mighty factor in averting such evils; 
but if it were not so in the nature of 
things, it would not be made so by 
the presence or absence of a phrase. 

Mr. Wilson says that, with Article 
X weakened, the League of Nations 
“might be hardly more than a futile 
scrap of paper, as ineffective in op- 
eration as the agreement between 
Belgium and Germany which the 
Germans violated in 1914.” Surely 
this is a most unfortunate parallel. 
It was not owing to any defect in the 
wording of the treaty guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Belgium that that 
document became “a futile scrap of 
paper.” If the League is not backed 
by the spirit of the nations that com- 
pose it, the letter of the Covenant 
will be quite impotent to make it a 
potent reality. 

The President is not content with 
failing to say a single word calcu- 
lated to illuminate the subject, or to 
clear up the practical difficulties of 
the situation that confronts him. He 
hits right and left at real and imagi- 
nary enemies. He tells us that “every 
imperialistic influence in Europe was 
hostile to the embodiment of Article 
X in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” This will be news to at 
least the majority of the American 
public. In Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
panegyric on “What Wilson Did at 
Paris,” a little book chiefly devoted 
to showing the difficulties which the 
President overcame, we find nothing 
about opposition to Article X. Was 
England opposed to it? Was France? 
Did either of these countries, or any 
of their statesmen, entertain so des- 


perate a longing to snatch territory 
from their fellow members of the 
League that for the sake of the op- 
portunity to do so they wished to 
refuse the protection of their own ter- 
ritories which Article X undertook 
to provide? 

- Coming nearer home, Mr. Wilson 
indulges not only in a peculiarly con- 
temptucus characterization of reser- 
vationists in general, but, towards 
the end of his letter, takes pains to 
make an especially vicious dab at the 
mild reservationists. “I can not un- 
derstand,” he says, “the difference be- 
tween a nullifier and a mild nullifier.” 
Such is the recognition which he 
gives to a group of men who have 
labored in season and out of season 
to save the treaty with as little im- 
pairment as possible. Both from the 
standpoint of intellectual merit and 
from that of a respect for the decen- 
cies of human relations, there is in 
this short and easy dismissal of the 
mild reservationists a strong re- 
minder of the President’s recent be- 
havior toward Secretary Lansing. 

The President does not absolutely 

declare that he will reject the treaty 
if the Senate ratifies it with reserva- 
tions that are not to his liking. He 
comes as near that as possible with- 
out actually saying it. It is conceiv- 
able that the letter is a last desperate 
effort to preserve Article X without 
serious reservation, and that having 
made this effort the President will, if 
the treaty comes before him, still 
regard the question open. This seems 
extremely improbable; yet it is not 
absolutely out of the question. If the 
Democratic Senators could rise to the 
height of their duty, they would do 
what they think is right and let the 
President shoulder the responsibility 
for the final fate of the treaty. We 
earnestly hope that this may yet hap- 
pen, improbable as it seems. If it 
does, Mr. Wilson will be confronted 
with one of the most awful responsi- 
bilities that any man has ever faced. 
May that love of righteousness, and 
that lofty sense of duty, which he 
constantly protests so solemnly, pro- 
tect him, not against the wickedness 
of the outside world, but against the 
promptings of his own arrogant self- 
sufficiency ! 
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The Protest Against 
the Eighteenth 
Amendment 


; ipo protest against national pro- 
hibition by Constitutional Amend- 
ment has begun to assume large 
dimensions. The first important sign 
of it was the Ohio election in Novem- 
ber. Shortly after this came Rhode 
Island’s manful and impressive asser- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
our Federal Government. Governor 
Edwards’ aggressive campaign, vig- 
orously followed up after his installa- 
tion in office, next attracted the atten- 
tion of the country. In his message 
to the New York Legislature at the 
beginning of this year, Governor 
Smith gave a leading place to his pro- 
posal of a State referendum on the 
subject. The town elections in Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts last week 
showed, as many town elections in 
New England had done in November, 
the existence of a strong sentiment 
of dissent from the prohibition ré- 
gime. And finally there comes the 
prospective inquiry at Albany into 
the methods of the Anti-Saloon 
League, which bids fair to focus the 
attention of the nation upon an aspect 
of the story which may not unreason- 
ably be accounted as important as 
any. 

To the Review these signs that the 
nation is awakening to the serious- 
ness of the issue, even if too late for 
any immediate practical result, are 
extremely welcome. In one of the 
first editorials that appeared in this 
journal, we gave expression to our 
sense of the injury that had been 
done to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to the whole spirit of 
American institutions and American 
life, by the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It may not be amiss to 
quote here one short passage from 
that editorial : 


Unlike many of our State Constitutions, the 
Constitution of the United States has hitherto 
been the embodiment only of those things 


which are essential either to the marking out 
of the structure of our Government or to the 
preservation of fundamental human rights. 
Such an instrument can command, and 
throughout our history has commanded, the 
loyal devotion of a great people. It is in- 
conceivable that this feeling could have been 
built up for a document which undertook to 
impose upon the people in permanency—to 


withdraw from the operation of the ordinary 
processes of majority rule—specific statutes 
undertaking to control the daily lives of a 
hundred million people scattered over the ex- 
panse of a continent. As much as one pro- 
vision can do to lower the standing of the 
Constitution of the United States, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has done. If there were 
nothing else to be said against it, this alone 
would be an objection whose gravity can hard- 
ly be overestimated. 


When Rhode Island entered her suit 
before the Supreme Court we felt 
that, even if her action accomplished 
no juristic result, it would do “an 
important service in at least showing 
the country that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was not being accepted 
without serious protest.” To our 
mind the most distressing feature of 
the whole story of that amendment 
was the manner in which it was put 
through—the country standing idly 
by, as if this were routine legislation, 
instead of the most vital change in the 
character of our institutions since 
their formation, and one which only 
a few years ago every normal Ameri- 
can would have seen to be wholly 
repugnant to their spirit. In con- 
nection with Rhode Island’s protest 
we said: 

Not since the formation of the Union has so 
gross an injury been done to the character 
of American institutions. For the injury has 
been threefold. It has struck a blow, at the 
very life of the idea of State autonomy in State 
affairs, and has made easy the path of every 
agitation that may arise in the future for the 
concentration at Washington of power over 
any matter of local concern which the itch 
for regulation may seize upon as its next 
victim. It has swept away whatever was left 
of authority in the idea of the liberty of the 


individual to lead his own life in his own 
way, subject to respect for the right of others 


to do likewise. And last but not least, it has 
immeasurably lowered the standing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by imbedding 
into its substance a mere police regulation, 
and entrenching it behind those safeguards 
which were designed for the preservation of 
the nation and the protection of the essentials 
of liberty. 


Some very good people say that it 
is wrong to protest. The amendment 
having been adopted by Congress and 
the requisite number of States, they 
urge, it ought to be quietly accepted 
by all good citizens. To the testing of 
its validity by the Supreme Court, 
they of course do not seriously object; 
but beyond that, they insist, nothing 
should be done. In so far as these 
objections relate to any unlawful 
practices we entirely agree with the 
objectors. But vigorously to subject 
to every lawful test the validity of 
the amendment and of the laws en- 


acted for its enforcement, we con- 
sider to be not only the right, but 
the duty, of those whose convictions 
are like ours. Nor is that all. The 
principles themselves of which the 
amendment is a violation should be 
asserted and reasserted on every le- 
gitimate occasion. It is a misfortune 
to the country that this issue should 
be injected into our national politics 
at all; but the blame for that misfor- 
tune rests upon those who, in their 
fanatical pursuit of a single object, 
were regardless of all other consid- 
erations, and upon those who either 
through thoughtlessness or through 
supineness allowed them to nave their 
way. 

Many opponents of the Eighteenth 
Amendment have laid chief stress 
upon the claim that it is not approved 
by a majority of the American people. 
This is a point which, so far as we 
can remember, the Review has never 
so much as mentioned, and certainly 
one upon which it has laid no stress. 
Much might be said of the way in 
which Congress, and Legislature after 
Legislature, has acted upon this great 
question. In a large number of in- 
stances members voting in the af- 
firmative have reflected neither their 
own convictions nor any mandate 
from their constituents. But that is 
not the main point. It matters not 
whether fifty-one millions or forty- 
nine millions of the people of the 
United States are opposed to drink. 
We should consider it just as wrong 
for fifty-one millions as for forty- 
nine millions to impose upon the 
whole people of the United States, 
and to imbed into their organic law, 
this iron rule. 


If we are to remain a free people, 
the majority must instinctively feel 
that there are some things which it 
has no right to impose upon the 
minority. There have unquestionably 
been times when a majority of the 
voters’ of this country have felt, or 
could with a little agitation have been 
made to feel, that the Catholic Church 
was a terrible danger to the nation. 
Of those who have been of this mind 
a large proportion have been pos- 
sessed with the conviction that the 
Catholic Church was profoundly in- 
imical not only to the temporal but to 
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the eternal welfare of the people. No 
anti-Catholic movement, however— 
though there have been many of them 
—has made great headway. The 
First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, the amendment 
protecting religious freedom, was a 
recognition at once of the possibility 
of such attempted proscription and of 
its wrongfulness; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that our chief pro- 
tection from such evils has been in 
the written injunction against them. 
It has lain in the instincts and tradi- 
tions of the people themselves. But, 
such as it is, the protection of the 
First Amendment will, as our expe- 
rience with the enactment of the 
Eighteenth has shown, be swept away 
easily enough by any great tide of 
popular prejudice, real or factitious, 
if we lose our sense of the rightful- 
ness of those restraints which the 
majority should gladly and of its own 
free will respect. 

There is one more aspect of the 
case upon which it is important to 
speak at this particular juncture. 
The investigation of the Anti-Saloon 
League at Albany may amount to 
much or little; it may clear the 
League of the specific accusations 
made against it, or it may confirm 
them. All this remains to be seen. 
But everybody knows that, whatever 
the precise character of the methods 
pursued by the League, their effect 
has been intimidation, moral and 
political, on a grand scale. Its agents, 
and especially the most conspicuous 
of them, William H. Anderson, have 
constantly flaunted in the faces of 
those who opposed, or those who hesi- 
tated, the power of the churches as 
being the foundation of the power of 
the League. Anderson himself has 
acted and spoken like a ruffian. He 
has not disguised the terrorist char- 
acter of his tactics. It was not upon 
persuasion of the minds of legisla- 
tors, but upon the threat of evil con- 
sequences to themselves that he 
chiefly relied for the attainment of 
his end. Unless the good people of 
the churches, for whom he has pro- 
fessed to be spokesman, believe in the 
doctrine that the end justifies the 
means, or unless they are blind to the 
moral degradation which submission 


to such threats involves, they can not, 
in so far as he has truly had their 
backing, absolve themselves from the 
guilt of having helped to bring about 
what they regard as a good end by 
abhorrent means. 

It is not the first time that good 
people—the good, religious people of 
a whole country—have done such a 
thing. An infinitely more intense 
religious fervor swept all England 
into a frantic agitation of which the 
leader was an infinitely worse ter- 
rorist. Between the zeal of the pro- 
hibition campaign and the frenzy of 
the “Popish plot” crusade there is 
only the resemblance that there is 
between a headache and a raging 
fever. Between the terrorism of 
Anderson and the bloodthirsty crimi- 
nality of Oates there is only the 
resemblance that there is between a 
misdemeanor and a frightful crime. 
But all of Protestant England was 
swept into the tide of the Popish plot 
madness. Those who think that the 
Eighteenth Amendment must in- 
fallibly be right because all the “good 
people” are for it, would do well to 
think of the error into which the good 
people of England fell, with far 
greater unanimity, in the days of the 
Popish Plot and Titus Oates. 


Fighting the Symp- 
toms 


The proposed statute that will make hoard- 
ing unlawful is aimed to prevent the with- 
holding from the market of necessary food- 
stuffs and also the destruction of food when 
the purpose of destruction is to enhance the 
price or restrict the supply. 


tne sentence from a special mes- 

sage sent by Governor Smith to 
the New York Legislature is typical 
of a great deal of the well-intentioned 
but futile effort that has been made 
for many months to bring down 
prices, or “the cost of living.” With 
the last part of it no fault can be 
found. The destruction of food for 
the purpose of enhancing its price is 
a practice which, in so far as it may 
exist on a large scale, it would be per- 
fectly proper for the law to repress. 
That it does exist on a large scale 
we have seen no trustworthy evi- 
dence; but this is simply a question 
of fact. On the other hand, the idea 


that “hoarding” should be made un- 
lawful rests on an error of principle. 
There are, indeed, some kinds of 
hoarding which it may be to the pub- 
lic interest to forbid; but ordi- 
nary hoarding of foodstutfs, by per- 
sons whose business it is either to 
produce or to buy them for the pur- 
pose of selling at a profit, is a process 
which it is to the public interest to 
permit to take its own course. 

There are two types of hoarding, 
extreme opposites of eachother, which 
may constitute a serious public evil. 
Where there is monopolistic control, 
or an approach to it, the withholding 
of supplies from the market may be 
so managed as to give to the manipu- 
lators an extortionate profit which 
could not otherwise be obtained. 
This evil, in so far as it exists, should 
be attacked through the means which 
the law provides for the prevention 
or the curbing of monopolies. At the 
other extreme there is the possibility 
of hoarding for private use, a prac- 
tice which may conceivably result in 
the withholding from consumption, 
at a time of real or supposed scarcity, 
of large supplies when nothing in the 
condition or prospects of the market 
justifies such withholding. When 
there is reason to fear that such a 
thing will happen on a sufficient scale 
to be of serious public concern, regu- 
lations like those which from time to 
time have been adopted in regard to 
the sale of sugar to consumers are 
desirable and efficacious. 

But it is to neither of these ex- 
tremes that the agitation against 
hoarding is usually directed. It is 
aimed simply at hoarding as such; 
and it is not only useless, but posi- 
tively injurious. The man who with- 
holds supplies from the market at a 
given time because his trained judg- 
ment leads him to believe that the 
price of the commodity in question 
will be higher at a future time, as a 
natural result of the free play of 
supply and demand, is doing not an 
injury but a service to the public. If 
his calculation is correct, he will 
make his profit by selling what he 
has withheld, at a price higher in- 
deed than he could have got in the 
first instance, but lower than the 
price which, had he not previously 
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withheld a portion of the supply, 
would have prevailed in the market 
at the time of still greater scarcity 
when he makes his sale. In the case 
of perishable commodities, it is true, 
the consideration of actual destruc- 
tion of them comes in and may justify 
special measures. But this must be 
regarded as the exception and not as 
the general rule. Judging from the 
newspaper summary of the bill to 
which Governor Smith refers, that 
particular bill appears to be care- 
fully drawn, and not in violation 
of the principle we have laid down; 
but many bills, and many administra- 
tive acts, have ignored that principle, 
and popular opinion is in line with 
Governor Smith’s apparent belief 
that it is a good thing simply to 
“make hoarding unlawful” and to 
“prevent the withholding from the 
market of necessary foodstuffs.” It 
is much safer for the public to take 
the chances of injury from the mis- 
calculations of professionals who, if 
they hoard unnecessarily, do so at 
their peril, than from the mistakes 
of legislators who by a cast-iron rule 
prevent hoarding which may be emi- 
nently desirable. 

The great source of relief to which 
we must look, in all those matters 
that press most heavily upon us in 
these days of high cost of living, is 
the increase of supply, the increase 
of production. To strike at the symp- 
tom when and where we see it may 
afford a relief to our feelings, but 
it does nothing toward effecting a 
cure. On the contrary, it is very apt 
to aggravate the disease. The attempt 
to fix the price of milk is a conspicu- 
ous instance of this vain endeavor 
to get rid of the trouble by fighting 
the symptoms. If the distributers 
are charging extortionate rates 
under cover of monopolistic control 
of the field, something ought to be 
done about that; but, though the sub- 
ject has been up for years in the 
State of New York, and though every 
opportunity has -been given for ex- 
posing the facts, it has not yet been 
shown that the profits of the dis- 
tributers constitute any considerable 
percentage of the price that con- 
sumers have to pay for milk. Re- 
cently the attack has turned largely 


toward the farmer producers; but 
here, too, the corresponding facts, at 
least so far as public knowledge is 
concerned, are conspicuously absent. 
Simply to decree lower prices, with- 
out any assurance that the requisite 
amount of milk is going to be pro- 
duced and delivered at those prices, 
is to scratch the scab in the hope of 
healing the wound. 

The same kind of thing has been 
going on in regard to the housing 
situation. It is all right to prevent 
sharp practices by which individual 
landlords, or go-betweens, take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance, or the 
exceptional difficulties, of particular 
tenants; no doubt many individual 
cases of injustice and hardship have 
been thus prevented or relieved. But 
as a means of lowering rents in gen- 
eral, profiteer-hunting is worse than 
useless. If the supply of housing con- 
tinues to be short of the demand 
at existing prices, landlords will get 
higher prices, because there will be 
thousands of people willing and able 
to pay them. And in the meanwhile, 
such encouragement as there may be 
to builders—speculators, if you will 
—in the existing high rents is seri- 
ously diminished by every threat of 
repressive measures, and even by the 
odium which the constant cry of 
“profiteer” places upon them. There 
is another injury, too, perhaps quite 
as important. There are possibilities 
of improving the housing situation— 
not by penalizing profits, but by 
diminishing expenses. The emer- 
gency quite justifies special exemp- 
tions from tax burdens for all new 
projects of housing for the poor and 
for people of moderate means. But 
legislative proposals of this nature 
fail to receive the attention which 
they ought to get, because of the 
diversion of interest to futile schemes 
and to idle denunciation. When you 
stray off on a false track you are 
not merely as badly off as if you had 
stood still, you are much worse off. 
For the time and energy which you 
have been spending on this aimless 
wandering might, if properly em- 
ployed, have got you at least some- 
what nearer to the goal toward which 
you had fondly imagined yourself to 
be tending. 


What Has Come of 
‘‘Blood and Iron’’ 


EPRESENTATIVES of theSchles- 
wig and Holstein organizations, 
together with members of various po- 
litical parties, proclaimed on March 2 
the emancipation of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein from Prussia and the establish- 
ment of a new State. This is an in- 
teresting piece of news, affording an 
object lesson in political history. No 
matter whether this declaration of 
independence takes effect or not, the 
fact that a large group of representa- 
tive citizens of the old Elbe Duchies 
have voiced a desire to sever their 
connection with Prussia is in itself 
important enough to call for com- 
ment. The action of these men pro- 
claims to the world that Bismarck’s 
immoral policy of “blood and iron” 
can not build lasting empires. 

The possession of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was for Prussia of vital impor- 
tance, as it would give her control of 
the coast and of the harbor of Kiel, 
the only one which could be made into 
a maritime base for the Prussian fleet 
which Bismarck was planning to 
build. A long and patiently con- 
ducted policy of intermittent intrigue, 
negotiation, and armed force led to 
the coveted result. The Austro-Prus- 
sian war with Denmark was the first 
move in this skilfully conducted cam- 
paign. Bismarck’s ally did not in- 
tend to fight the Danes “pour le Roi 
de Prusse”; Austria posed as a cham- 
pion of outraged German rights, and 
hoped to add a new member to the 
“Bund.” On August 1, 1864, the 
King of Denmark ceded all his rights 
to the Duchies of Holstein and Schles- 
wig to the Austrian Emperor and the 
King of Prussia. By the treaty of 
Gastein, of the following year, Hol- 
stein was placed under Austrian, 
Schleswig under Prussian rule, but 
Kiel, with Friedrichsort, was provi- 
sionally ceded to Prussia as a mari- 
time station. Bismarck never looked 
upon this treaty as a permanent set- 
tlement. But he waited for a pretext 
to substitute Prussian rule for the 
newly established condominium. This 
was given him by Austria itself, 
which on June 1, 1867, published a 
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declaration to the effect that it 
wished to let the “Bund” decide the 
future status of the two Duchies. 
Bismarck denounced this as a breach 
of the treaty of Gastein, which con- 
sequently had ceased to have any 
binding force on Prussia. He or- 
dered Prussian troops to march into 
Holstein. The Austrian forces of oc- 
cupation retreated without giving 
battle, thus leaving the King of Prus- 
sia sole and absolute master in both 
Duchies. Prussian despotism as- 
serted itself at once: the convocation 
of the Holstein States at Itzehoe was 
repealed, all political societies were 
disbanded, several papers suspended. 

With iron alone Bismarck, this 
time, had achieved his end. But 
streams of blood were to be spilt in 
the impending war with Austria, 
which was, indirectly, the outcome of 
Prussia’s act of usurpation. And 
now, after sixty years of Prussian 
rule, after having shared for half a 
century in the greatness and the glory 
of Bismarck’s Prussia, the people of 
the two Duchies appear to be still so 
little devoted to the usurper as to 
wish for a severance from the king- 
dom. 


Welfare or “Hell-fare’’? 


ERTAIN activities of the Good- 
year Rubber Company for the 
welfare of its employees were de- 
scribed by a correspondent in the 
Review last week. This is but one 
of the many instances in which man- 
ufacturing concerns have deemed it 
wise to devote large sums of money 
and the energy of trained and well- 
paid officials to work of this kind. 
The movement is not new in its 
fundamental character, but it has 
reached an extent and a systematiza- 
tion hitherto unknown. It has been 
warmly approved by public opinion, 
but the more radical labor leaders 
question its motives, hold it up to 
ridicule, and endeavor to turn against 
it the laboring men who, with their 
wives and children, receive its bene- 
fits. Parodying the name by which it 
is commonly known, they have ma- 
liciously characterized it as “hell-fare 
work,” and even Samuel Gompers has 
publicly repeated the jibe. 


In the case of Mr. Gompers, let us 
hope that this was no more than a 
momentary lapse of judgment under 
the stress of the steel strike. Those 
who launched the epithet, however, 
had a more logical reason for their 
attitude. Having in view, not such 
an improvement in wages and condi- 
tions of work as will make the work- 
man prosperous and contented, but a 
fundamental revolution eliminating 
the private ownership and manage- 
ment of productive industries alto- 
gether, they judge of “welfare work” 
only as it tends to promote or retard 
the overturn of existing institutions. 
If it were found to inculcate a dis- 
contented and revolutionary state of 
mind, their attitude at heart would 
be that of welcome, though good 
strategy would forbid them to say so. 
The fact that it meets with their dis- 
approval is a tribute to its success. 

In establishments where such work 
has been intelligently and liberally 
carried on, with sincere effort at gen- 
uine codperation with employees in 
selection of activities to be undertaken 
and in management, laborers are more 
prosperous and contented, strikes or 
friction of any kind is less frequent, 
and agitators from without or within 
are at a discount. This normally 
means an improvement in quantity 
and quality of the average output per 
unit of labor, an avoidance of the loss 
occasioned by strikes, and, therefore, 
a return to the company of at least a 
considerable portion of the cost—in 
some cases probably a net financial 
profit of considerable importance. 
But the agitator seizes upon this fact 
to arouse prejudice against the work 
as mere selfishness, as though it were 
not permissible for the employer to 
benefit his employees except at the 
cost of actual loss to himself. 

Another line of attack is that this 
work is paid for out of the workman’s 
wages, and to the detriment of his 
right to seek his welfare in his own 
way. But the laborer can have this 
freedom at any moment, by giving up 
his position and taking employment 
with some company by which no wel- 
fare system is maintained. Inciden- 
tally, he will discover in making the 
transfer that wages average no higher 
in industries which spend no money 


on welfare work. The criticism, 
however, comes almost wholly from 
the outside. We have yet to learn of 
a case in which the employees of any 
great industry carrying on a well- 
managed work of this kind have met 
together and said to the manage- 
ment: “Sell your welfare buildings 
and equipment, close your athletic 
fields and parks and children’s play- 
grounds, abolish your savings bu- 
reau with its attendant bonuses to 
persistent depositors, drop your as- 
sistance to would-be home owners, 
dismiss your physicians and nurses, 
and in place of it all divide pro rata 
among us in wages the same propor- 
tion of the cost as we now get out of 
the income of the plant exclusive of 
this work.” 

At bottom, such work is simply one 
of the ways of creating conditions 
favorable to a profitable operation of 
the plant. An ill-adjusted workman 
and an ill-adjusted piece of ma- 
chinery are alike harmful to such 
operation, and time and money spent 
in better adjustment are as rational 
in the one case as in the other. The 
human as well as the mechanical side 
is always present, and the most skill- 
ful technical care of the latter can not 
bring the best results if the social, 
moral, and economic welfare of the 
former are going awry. It need not 
be argued that on the human side the 
problems of the manager are more 
delicate, the opportunities for harm 
through tactlessness and lack of un- 
derstanding more numerous. Wel- 
fare work is not wholly a matter of 
altruism, as we have already shown; 
but though it must be made in gen- 
eral to pay its own way, the highest 
success will be attained only by a 
management which shows a genu- 
inely sympathetic spirit. Modern 
thought is recognizing more and 
more the inherent difference between 
a man and a machine, and the growth 
of attention to the personal welfare 
of employees is one of the most evi- 
dent marks of that recognition. It 
is a movement that merits hearty en- 
couragement from all except those 
who find in its tendency to promote 
stability and contentment in indus- 
trial circles a stumbling-block to 
their plans for revolution. 
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What Constitutes a 


Poem ? 


RITICS of the past have striven 

for a satisfactory definition of 
poetry, by stating the positive ingre- 
dients which it must contain. But 
the literary market-place has continu- 
ally refuted them by paying good 
money for “poems” minus any one, 
or all, of the qualities enumerated in 
these proffered definitions. In this 
day of anti-everything which in- 
volves a must, either in literature or 
in life, the idea has arisen of getting 
at the matter the other way round, 
by eliminating the various qualities 
which are not necessary, thus arriv- 
ing at the irreducible minimum. 
Rhyme, of course, was never a sine 
qua non, though if used at all, a cer- 
tain degree of regularity has been 
considered necessary. Even this 
- must no longer holds, as witness any 
number of our newest poets, skipping 
from vers libre to verse in the ankle- 
fetters of rhyme from one line to the 
next. 

Of course, the very term, “vers 
libre,” implies the kicking out of 
metrical regularity ; but it may creep 
in again at any crevice of line, page, 
or poem, and a passage that might 
have fallen in faultless cadence from 
the lips of Tennyson himself may sud- 
denly tumble you off, in the middle of 
a sentence, upon a declivity of vocal 
jags and crevasses in comparison 
with which “bumping the bumps” at 
Coney Island is a nerve-soothing rec- 
reation. Martial borrowed the germ 
of this trick from the Greeks, in his 
occasional Latin scazontics, or stum- 
blers; but he kindly trips you up only 
once to the line, and after the second 
or third fall you foresee the danger 
and brace yourself, like the circus 
girl in the heels-over-head automobile 
stunt. The most you can claim now 
for metrical regularity as a poetic in- 
gredient is that a sample now and 
then, dropped in with a carefully 
guarded air of insouciance, is not nec- 
essarily fatal to a poet’s reputation. 

Has length of line any vital rela- 
tion to poetry? A variation of from 
eight to twelve syllables did not sug- 
gest either rejection or revision of 


a “sonnet” offered a year or two ago 
te so careful a periodical as Art and 
Archaeology; and the free sonneteer- 
ing spirit of our great Mexican bor- 
der State, we were assured not long 
since by a student of poetic tenden- 
cies among the Texans, has even cut 
the wires of the fourteen-line barrier. 
If the inspiration of boundless cow- 
pastures swells the outburst to nine- 
teen lines, or a sudden raid of Vil- 
lista bandits cuts it short at nine, 
who has the authority to tell the free 
American citizen that it is any the 
less a sonnet for either reason? As 
to length of line in general, Walt 
Whitman long ago pushed its possi- 
bilities out into regions where only 
an Einstein may safely range, while 
at the opposite extreme, the very 
High Priestess of the temple of 
Twentieth Century muses has shown 
that the one word Damn, with the aid 
of an exclamation point, will fill all 
requirements. We are forced to the 
conclusion, then, that with the mod- 
ern poet length of line, as wel! as the 
regulation or non-regulation of its 
vocal ups and downs, is as wholly at 
the discretion or non-discretion of the 
individual writer as the cut or non- 
cut, the dress or un-dress, of his or 
her hair or beard. Even capital 
letters at the beginning of lines, sen- 
tences, and proper names are non- 
requisites, as the Dial, in its new and 
exclusive devotion to art and letters, 
proceeds to show by example, though 
the same authority shows that the 
capital is not to be despised merely 
as such, by allowing it to head a few 
harmless prepositions in the pro- 
cession. 

We say “procession” with some 
misgiving, for the word may be taken 
as implying that the author intends 
the reader to begin at the physical 
beginning of these particular poems 
and read through in regular order to 
the physical end, an assumption pos- 
sibly altogether too conventional. We 
had almost said that this order in 
reading would enable one to get at 
the thought of the poems better, but 
this would imply that thought is a 
necessity in poetry. Now the whole 
campaign of the most modern mod- 
ernists has had the primary object of 
clearing away every barrier that may 


hamper the freedom of the poetic 
impulse. But the requirement of 
genuine thought has always been a 
far more hampering restraint on 
poetic impulse than any of those mere 
conventionalities of form to which the 
boot-toe of the modernist has been 
so vigorously and successfully ap- 
plied. Are we then to sacrifice the 
fruits of victory already in our grasp 
by leaving poetic Hohenzollernism in 
possession of its one really powerful 
stronghold, the requirement that 
poetry must (odious, imperialistic 
word!) really mean something? No, 
must me no musts! 

And so the attempt to get at the 
essential substance of poetry through 
definition by elimination finally 
breaks down, just as did the earlier 
efforts to define it by positive charac- 
teristics. We may be sure of no more, 
perhaps, than that a poem is some 
undefinable thing (thanks to the lan- 
guage-builders for the non-commit- 
tal vagueness of that word thing!) 
which its author can sell on Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, or West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York, or some- 
where between. We had almost called 
it “an aggregation of words,” rather 
than a “thing,” but the haunting sus- 
picion arises that the one-syllable 
line already quoted in full in a pre- 
vious paragraph might, under suit- 
able conditions of modern poetic in- 
spiration, become an entire poem in 
itself. If poetry shall follow such a 
course as this, there will be a mani- 
fest conservation of ink and paper, 
but it will be necessary to work out 
some scheme of pecuniary compensa- 
tion by emotional intensity rather 
than by linear measure. 
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Bolshevism 


CCORDING to recent despatches 

from Holland, the Netherland 
Government is enforcing a rigid con- 
trol of the frontiers so as to prevent 
the intrusion of Bolshevist agitators 
from Germany. The unrest in the 
country must be pretty serious if the 
authorities have recourse to preven- 
tive measures of suppression, as po- 
litical tradition in Holland is opposed 
to official discrimination between na- 
tive and alien, and between desirable 
and undesirable foreigners. Even 
during the war, when there was rea- 
son for the Government to be on its 
guard against the intrigues of for- 
eign spies and agents, free access to 
the country was subject only to a 
few limitations of simple formality, 
and no protests from watchful citi- 
zens in the border districts, alarmed 
at the traffic that was allowed to goon, 
could avail against the rooted aver- 
sion of the authorities to rigid inter- 
ference with the liberty of interstate 
communication. 

This extremely liberal conception 
of the duty of hospitality was 
frightfully abused by Russian and 
German refugees and deserters. In 
return for the safety and shelter 
which Holland afforded them, they 
sowed discord and discontent among 
the natives. Even the man at the 
head of the bureau for relief to Rus- 
sian prisoners of war in Germany, 
whom the Government allowed to ex- 
port large quantities of foodstuffs 
which the Dutch themselves were 
badly in need of, was, early this year, 
placed under police control, being 
strongly suspected of abetting secret 
Bolshevist propaganda. However, 
this agitation by foreigners would 
have been of little avail to the cause 
of communism in Holland, if they had 
not found a soil already fertilized for 
the cultivation of Trotskian doc- 
trines. The gravest danger to the 
country’s recuperation from the un- 
settled war conditions and its undis- 
turbed economic development is not 
the alien but the native agitator, who 
speaks to the worker in his own tongue 
and with a thorough knowledge of 
the country. 


in Holland 


First among these is Mr. David 
Wijnkoop, an Amsterdam Jew of a 
fiery, impetuous temperament, a 
great orator with a strong hold on 
the masses. He is the Dutch counter- 
part of his Russian comrade Trotsky, 
whom he resembles even in outward 
appearance, and a faithful henchman 
of his Moscow alter ego in the spread- 
ing of the latter’s international prop- 
aganda. Before the war he was, as 
a politician, the laughingstock of the 
country, the butt of jocose criticism 
whenever he formulated his absurd 
demands on behalf of a negligible 
flock of followers. But the war, with 
its privations and unemployment, 
was the making of Mr. Wijnkoop. He 
is a political war profiteer. In Am- 
sterdam, always a hotbed of radical- 
ism, he carried it over his opponent 
of the Social Democratic Labor Party 
at the July elections of 1918, and with 
him two. other Communist lead- 
ers were preferred by the elec- 
torate for a seat in the Second 
Chamber. 

Here they were given a platform 
from which they could address the 
entire nation, as their parliamentary 
speeches—and they are among the 
most voluble orators—are faithfully 
reported by the daily press. The 
three together form an isolated group 
in Parliament. They profess to de- 
spise the legislative body of which 
they are members, and abuse their 
high office to denounce that capital- 
istic system under whose liberal rule 
they have obtained the right to ex- 
pound their doctrine in Parliament. 
Their criticism being exclusively de- 
structive, they contribute nothing to 
the legislative work of the House. 
But their presence there has, indi- 
rectly, a fatal effect upon its proceed- 
ings: some Social Democratic Labor 
members, afraid lest Mr. David Wijn- 
koop should take the wind out of 
their sails, are tempted to outbid him 
in revolutionary demands, Mr. Troel- 
stra, the leader, being the chief advo- 
cate of this competitive policy. Wijn- 
koop, with his sarcastic  sallies 
against his irritable rival, ridiculing 
his inconsistent, half-hearted adher- 


ence to the teachings of Marx, knows 
exactly how to exasperate the other 
into the formulation of demands 
which go far beyond what more mod- 
erate labor leaders, such as Schaper 
and Albarda, recognize as the legiti- 
mate maximum. 

But the floor of the Second Cham- 
ber is not the only platform from 
which the Communists can address 
all classes of society. The Church is 
also open to their propaganda. The 
Reverend Schermerhorn, Minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Community in 
Nieuweniedorp, the centre of a pros- 
perous agricultural district north of 
Amsterdam, is an ardent believer in 
the tenets of Bolshevism. He is a 
powerful preacher and attracts many 
a churchgoer who, though averse to 
his doctrine, wishes to listen to his 
eloquence. “Take as much liberty as 
you can get” is one of his maxims, 
and portraits of the revolutionary 
“dominee” with these words under- 
neath are circulated among his ad- 
mirers. When last year the Amster- 
dam police came upon the track of a 
gang of bomb manufacturers and 
munition smugglers, they found this 
portrait as a wall decoration in the 
criminals’ den. The preacher, of 
course, had nothing to do with these 
militant anarchists, but the incident 
shows what close affinity there is 
between unrestrained idealism and 
crime. 

More balanced minds than the fiery 
pulpiteer are the two scientists who, 
by their membership on the Execu- 
tive Board of the Communist Party, 
lend an academic dignity to its doc- 
trine. They are Dr. Pannekoek, a dis- 
tinguished astronomer, and Dr. Man- 
noury, professor of mathematics in 
the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam. The support which Communism 
receives from these two prominent in- 
tellectuals may have a deeper and 
wider influence than the sermons of 
the Reverend Schermerhorn. Though 
they may carefully abstain from 
bringing propaganda into the lecture 
room, the fact of their approving the 
Communist doctrines can not fail to 
impress the susceptible minds of 
young admiring pupils. And as these, 
at the completion of their studies, 
are scattered all over the country, 
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the ideas of their masters are im- 
perceptibly spread among the intel- 
lectual milieus of even the smallest 
towns. 

Still, the Government would make 
itself unpopular if it deemed this 
a reason for depriving them of 
their chairs and the university of 
their learning. The present conserva- 
tive Cabinet, apparently alarmed at 
the spread of Communist thought, 
took just recently an exceptional step 
to prevent the promotion of one 
of these Communist professors. Dr. 
Pannekoek had been proposed by the 
trustees of Leiden University for 
appointment to the vacant chair of 
astronomy in that city, and the Gov- 
ernment by refusing to appoint him 
on the ground of his political convic- 
tions exposed itself to severe criti- 
cism by the entire Left of the Second 
Chamber and the principal organs 
of the liberal press. The Amsterdam 
Handelsblad, a paper which has 
never betrayed any leanings towards 
Socialism, declared itself in agree- 
ment with Dr. Van Ravesteyn, one of 
the three Communist members of 
Parliament, in asserting that, gener- 
ally speaking, in the appointment of 
educational functionaries, political or 
religious considerations should have 
no weight. There might be some 
reason for deviating from this gen- 
eral principle in the case of a vacancy 
in the department of law or eco- 
nomics, where the appointee is ex- 
pected to teach a doctrine and ideas 
to which a Communist candidate is 
confessedly opposed, but no such con- 
sideration could be valid in the case 
of Dr. Pannekoek. The heavens are 
his field of research, and his claim to 
distinction in that domain of science 
can not be impaired by whatever 
radical views he may hold concern- 
ing sublunary affairs. Freedom of 
thought and speech is dear to the na- 
tion, and it will uphold it even when 
that freedom must be granted to 
those who aim at the overthrow of 
its established institutions. Because 
of native impatience and distrust of 
control, the people are apprehensive 
of greater danger resulting from the 
abuse of the power to suppress such 
freedom than from the abuse of the 
freedom itself. 


Into this league of the politician, 
the preacher, and the pedagogue for 
the establishment of the communistic 
state enters, as a fourth ally, the poet, 
the greatest among the living poets 
of Holland. Mrs. Henriette Roland 
Holst will live in the people’s memory 
when the names of her male co-mili- 
tants shall have passed into oblivion, 
and her poetry is the monument by 
which posterity will be reminded of 
a revolutionary phase in the nation’s 
peaceful history. She has written 
other things than verse, propa- 
ganda literature for the enlighten- 
ment of the masses, a history of revo- 
lutionary action, a biography of 
Rousseau. But poetry is her true 
domain. 

If Communism can be _ justified 
in the eyes of the intellectual élite 
of Holland, it is as the source of 
inspiration for the most powerful 
verse of modern Dutch literature. 
She is a past master in moulding her 
vigorous thought into plastic lan- 
guage. In her latest volume of verse, 
“Verzonken Grenzen” (Submerged 
Bounds), she has surpassed ali her 
previous work. The disillusion of 
modern man and the promise of a 
better world are her theme. Between 
the dream and the deed our lives are 
divided. Dreams can not lift the 
world to a higher plane, and when 
we are active the beauty of the dream 
vanishes. There is no escape from 
this disillusionment except by the 
self-sacrifice of love, the only deed by 
which the dream can be realized. 

Blessed the man who goes to the sacri- 

fice, 

In him dream and deed are reborn into 

one. 
Man must dare to die for the dream 
of the communistic millennium, go 
through the ordeal of bloodshed and 
revolution, that the next generation 
may live united by a common love, 
in which all the barriers that hatred 
now raises between man and man 
shall be submerged. It is the symbol- 
ism of the Gospel translated into 
terms of latter-day Communism. In- 
stead of the One Man who died on the 
cross, it is the holocaust on the barri- 
cades that must bring peace on earth 
and good will among men. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


The Troubles of the 
‘*Politicians’ Union”’ 


HE present demoralization of all gov- 
ernmental activities at Washington 
makes a situation that lends itself to 
moralizing. Even before Mr. Wilson so 
peremptorily sacked Mr. Lansing the 
pace of routine administration was slow 
enough and efficiency was at low ebb. 
The President’s flare-up will not quicken 
or hearten those who remain. No Cabi- 
net officer or other underling will dare, 
except in the most chastened and cir- 
cumspect way, attend to any affairs of 
state that require initiative and enter- 
prise. So it befalls that this harbor 
and refuge and centre of politicians is 
given over to discussion of politics. 

The game of politics, like the game of 
chess, while intricate and susceptible of 
many variations, is governed by fixed 
and ancient rules and conventions. A 
Persian chess master having no language 
but his own, and no contact or aquaint- 
ance or understanding or even faint 
knowledge of the western world, could 
yet come to Washington, Georgia, and 
there in the shade and repose and peace 
of that fine old town meet and play the 
local expert in the perfect ease and se- 
curity of a meeting on thoroughly known 
ground. With the chessmen arranged 
between them the players would know 
without a spoken word or any other 
channel of communication what to do 
next. The Georgia villager might soon 
find himself in closer mental communion 
with the Persian than with any of his 
neighbors. 

Politicians among us are set apart 
like that. Many of them, a great many, 
too many of them, follow the game for 
a livelihood. They become professionals 
in their engrossing vocation. Politics is 
the only game that has no penalties of 
suspension or disbarment for fouls and 
unfair practices. There are no rules 
against gouging and biting and scratch- 
ing and hitting below the belt. Men 
seek to rise, to attain temporary ag- 
grandizement and office, to overcome 
their opponents by any guile or subter- 
fuge. In their old age they are embit- 
tered and their lives are ashes in their 
mouths. Their days of activity are spent 
in the vain pursuit of illusions and not 
in solid achievement. In the end they 
are “lame ducks” who must be “taken 
care of,” or if they fall out of the game 
inopportunely when their old cronies 
and associates are not in power, they go 
back where they came from and “re- 
sume the practice of law.” 

Their daily life is one of appalling 
transitions. On one day it takes three 
or four messengers to conduct them in 
proper state from the entrance of their 
offices to their desks and relieve them 
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of hat and coat. To see the great man 
appointments have to be made well in 
advance through a reluctant secretary, 
and the time of audience is restricted. 
It may be that the next time you see 
him he will be hanging precariously on 
the rear platform of a street car and 
oh! so eager to talk about anything and 
as long as you like. The heavy curse 
that hangs over the “ins” is that sooner 
or later they will be “outs,” and the one 
hope that sustains the “outs” and pre- 
vents them from giving way to despair 
and going to work to earn a living is 
that presently a turn of the wheel will 
bring them “in.” 

As a chronicler of the Washington 
scene, my days were spent seeking out 
the notables and being besought by the 
ex-notables. One favorite device for 
“vetting one’s name in the papers” in 
other days when the President’s office 
was a centre of activity was to come to 
Washington in the off-season while Con- 
gress was not in session and pay a visit 
to the White House “to confer” with the 
Executive on this, that, or the other thing 
that was uppermost in people’s minds. It 
was a cheap and sure way to get the 
news back home. “Conferring with the 
President” is one of the oldest sure-fire 
tricks of the trade. It has virtually 
fallen into disuse at this juncture. 

Being what they are, and permeated 
with the instinct for their guild, the 
politicians resent the intrusion of ama- 
teurs and persons with new ideas and 
new plans. They hate anything new 
like the very devil. They can not cope 
with it. They like established and 
familiar issues such as the tariff. They 
like to deal with other professionals. 
They disliked intensely the prohibition 
contests in the States a few years back, 
because “you never can tell which way 
the darn thing is going to cut.” State 
fights between the “wets” and the 
“drys” spoiled the alignment of the more 
or less docile electorate. The profes- 
sionals always more or less distrusted 
Roosevelt and Hughes, and Wilson, too, 
when he first emerged. What the politi- 
cian always wants to know of any new 
man who is brought forward “to pander 
to the moral sense of the community” is 
whether he will “recognize the organi- 
zation.” It is the same instinct and 
motive that leads to a demand on em- 
ployers for a recognition of the union. 
The politicians are strongly unionized. 
I am indebted to Mr. William Bayard 
Hale, who is, perhaps, not now remem- 
bered as one of the earliest “authorized” 
biographers of Woodrow Wilson, for an 
account of the scene when the question 
of “recognition” was first put to the 
emerging President of Princeton: 


On Tuesday, July 12, 1910, a number of 
gentlemen gathered in a private room of the 
Bankers’ Club, 120 Broadway, New York, to 
inquire of Mr. Wilson whether he would allow 


- committeeman 


his name to be presented to the New Jersey 
Democratic State Convention. At that meet- 
ing were present Robert S. Hudspeth, national 
for New Jersey; James R. 
Nugent, State chairman; Eugene F. Kinkead, 
Congressman; Richard V. Lindabury, George 
Harvey, and Milan Ross. But one practical 
inquiry was made of Mr. Wilson; it was 
fs ag by Mr. Hudspeth and was in substance 
this: 

“Doctor Wilson, there have been some politi- 
cal reformers who, after they have been elected 
to office as candidates of one party or the 
other, have shut the door in the face of the 
Organization leaders, refusing even to listen 
to them. Is it your idea that a Governor must 
refuse to acknowledge his party organization ?” 

“Not at all,” Mr. Wilson replied. “I have 
always been a believer in party organizations. 
If I were elected Governor I should be very 
glad to consult with the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Organization. I should refuse to listen 
to no man, but | should be especially glad 
to hear and duly consider the suggestions of 
the leaders of my party. If, on my own in- 
dependent investigation, 1 found that recom- 
mendations for appointment made to me by 


the Organization leaders named the best pos- 
sible men, I should naturally prefer, other 
things being equal, to appoint them, as the 
men pointed out by the combined counsels of 


the party.” 


Such fluid, changing times as these 
daze the politicians. They don’t know 
what to do. Particularly they are at a 
loss to meet the projection of such figures 
as Hiram Johnson and Herbert Hoover 
into the scene. Johnson knows the con- 
ventions of the political game but will 
never abide by them. He doesn’t consort 
or league himself with professional poli- 
ticians. He does not number himself 
among them, nor do they claim him. He 
has been in politics and in office since 
1910, not because but in spite of the 
politicians. He has been getting him- 
self elected by going directly and in 
person to the voters in his own State 
and telling them what he would do if 
given power. When elected he has kept 
his promise and done what he said he 
would do. Now he is offering himself 
for the Presidency on the same terms 
without the aid or through the offices of 
any “organization.” The managers of 
his party do not want him. They can’t, 
as they put it, “do business” with John- 
son. They think they have him headed 
off, for as they say, “He may have the 
votes but he hasn’t got the delegates.” 
They mean that politicians must nomi- 
nate Presidents before voters can elect 
them. 

But the horrid fear and spectre that 
makes the politicians so nervous and 
jumpy these days is that the voters may 
insist on nominating as well as electing 
a President. That is why the projec- 
tion of Mr. Hoover is so baffling and 
bewildering. They can’t make head or 
tail of the posture in which he has put 
himself. They dislike him because they 
fear him, and they fear him because they 
can’t understand him. Not for a min- 
ute do they believe Hoover is not a can- 
didate. The more frequently he repeats 
that he is not seeking the nomination 





the surer they become that he is put- 
ting over some new “deep stuff.” And 
it is both pathetic and amusing to see 
them nosing about trying to find 
“Hoover’s press bureau.” They are sure 
that he has one concealed some- 
where about these precincts where “‘sen- 
timent” is being manufactured for him. 
They can’t understand why any man 
should be talked about for the Presi- 
dency, as Hoover is being talked 
about, unless he is actively foment- 
ing the whole movement. The Low- 
den boom, the Wood boom, the Hard- 
ing boom, the Palmer boom, the Cox 
boom, they can understand. In each 
case there is clearly visible and appar- 
ent all the apparatus—the press agent, 
the managers, the Western headquarters, 
the Eastern headquarters—in fine, the 
candidate’s organization. The whole 
apparition is familiar to the politicians. 
It’s the sort of thing they understand. 
But they can not understand why such 
diverse journals and channels of public 
opinion as the Saturday Evening Post, 
the New Republic, the Review, the 
World, the Springfield Republican, and 
Life should all at once be found saying 
in various ways appreciative, friendly 
things about Hoover, unless Hoover has 
some dark, mysterious underground 
organization applying pressure and stim- 
ulating sentiment. That all of these 
editors should have come separately to 
the belief that Hoover is worth serious 
consideration for the Presidency simply 
on his record of accomplishment and his 
character and capacities, as they have 
been revealed since 1914, passes their 
understanding. The politicians won’t 
nominate Hoover unless they have to, 
but they can be made to name him if the 
pressure of public sentiment is strong 
enough. 

The wary, timorous, stupid creatures 
will do in the end, as they always do, 
whatever aroused opinion demands of 
them. Meanwhile they talk politics and 
con over the stale chicane of their ancient 
and outworn subterfuges. Washington 
is dull and flat, and they make it duller 
and flatter. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY 


Poetry 


On Record 


WOULD not hand a baby face, 
Smooth and unscarred, to God on 
high, 
And say: “Hereon You will find no trace 
Of living, now I come to die.” 


No, battered up and down the ways, 
I give Him back this proof of me; 

Record of keen, tumultuous days, 
Life’s scars, for man or God to see! 

RICHARD BURTON 
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Germany’s Future Relations with 


Eastern 


FTER the collapse and dissolution 
of the Russian Empire, the Entente 
Powers found themselves faced by the 
problem of how they could create a new 
system of forces which might act as a 
check on a reviving Germany. Having 
once recovered from her enormous 
losses, Germany would, in the long run, 
derive great advantage from the fact 
that her immediate neighbor in the east 
was no longer a great power of the first 
order. The Entente policy naturally de- 
manded, as a substitute for this loss, 
that Poland should be made as strong 
as possible. If, however, the Polish 
State remained limited to the ethno- 
graphic boundaries of its nationality, it 
would only be a secondary Power, little 
more important than Rumania. The 
Entente requires a strong Poland, and 
to that end German territories must be 
added to it in the west, Ukrainian land 
in the south, and a white Russian area 
in the east, so that the size of Poland 
should be doubled and her population 
increased by fifty per cent. beyond the 
extent ethnographically justified. If the 
present Polish claims were to be satis- 
fied, the future Poland would contain 
seventeen to eighteen million Poles, two 
million Germans, six to seven million 
Ukrainians, several millions of white 
Russians, an indefinite number of Lithu- 
anians, and four to five million Jews. 

The aggrandizement of Poland, how- 
ever, though an end in itself, is part 
also of a larger scheme, the exclusion 
of Germany from Eastern Europe by the 
formation of a barrier of Germanophobe 
States running from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic and the Black Seas. France 
and England are at one in supporting 
this policy, but they are actuated by dif- 
ferent motives: England hopes thereby 
to exclude Germany from the Russian 
market, France to prevent a political 
alliance between Russians and Germans 
which might jeopardize the Entente’s 
victory. 

The Entente policy with regard to 
Russia is handicapped by a _ general 
ignorance of conditions in Eastern 
Europe. A better knowledge would have 
saved its statesmen from the mistake of 
believing it possible that Russia, barring 
the recognition of an independent 
Poland and Finland, could be restored 
in its entirety under a democratized 
Tsarist Government. The attempt to 
bring this about by supporting the mili- 
tary campaigns of Kolchak, Denikin, 
and Yudenich was doomed to failure 
from the outset. It was based on two 
fundamentally wrong assumptions, one 
being that the dismemberment of Rus- 


Europe 


sia into its component nationalities could 
be undone again, the other that a 
democratized Tsarist rule would be wel- 
come tothe bulk of the Russian nation 
and even to the alien nationalities. Not 
until the new East-European States have 
become established on a firm and lasting 
foundation will people in West-Euro- 
pean countries and the United States 
cease to believe that Russia ever was 
an internally unified realm. The Rus- 
sian world empire has always carefully 
concealed the fact that Eastern Europe 
was populated by a great variety of 
nations and tribes, of which the great 
Russians or Muscovites formed only 47 
per cent. Fifty-three per cent. of the 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia were not 
of Great Russian stock. The most im- 
portant of these alien peoples, the Finns, 
the Esthonians, the Letts, the Lithu- 
anians, the Poles, the Ukrainians, the 
Georgians, the Armenians, have realized 
their craving for a national independ- 
ence, and it seems a psychological and 
political impossibility that they should 
ever voluntarily be reunited with Mos- 
cow. And to coerce them into a reunion 
by violence is not in the power of Soviet 
Russia. 

The alleged loyalty of the bulk of the 
Russian peoples to Tsarism has not stood 
the test of the late anti-Bolshevik cam- 
paigns. The failure of Kolchak and 
Denikin was largely due to.the people’s 
refusal to support them. In the rear of 
both armies followed the landowners 
whom the peasants had expelled, and 
demanded restitution of their land, their 
cattle, and everything the peasants had 
robbed them of. When Denikin pene- 
trated into the Ukraine he was at first 
hailed by the peasants as a deliverer 
from Bolshevist requisitions, but when 
the returning landowners claimed not 
only the value of the poultry stolen two 
or three years before but also the value 
of the eggs which the hens were reckoned 
to have laid during that time, the 
peasants began to realize that Denikin 
brought no change for the better. The 
expelled landowners in the Ukraine were 
Great Russians, who had been in pos- 
session of the land ever since the 
Ukraine was forcibly brought under the 
rule of Moscow; so a national element 
added strength to the agrarian and social 
motives counteracting Denikin’s enter- 
prise. The peasants know that the chief 
issue is the land problem and that a 
success of the Tsarist generals would 
have meant a restoration of the landed 
gentry, and a return to the old social 
order. To that old order they are bit- 
terly hostile. It is a grave mistake to 


expect loyalty to the Tsar from the Rus- 
sian peasants. Nicholas II and his Min- 
isters, believing in their loyalty, granted 
the peasantry the right to vote when 
they drafted an electoral system for the 
first Duma in 1905. The result was a 
Duma with a radical majority of peasant 
deputies elected on a platform in which 
the chief plank was the surrender of all 
land in Russia to the peasants, if pos- 
sible, without any compensation. 

As to the chief aspects, therefore, of 
the future of Eastern Europe there 
can be little doubt: (1) The dissolu- 
tion of the old Russian Empire will be 
permanent, and attempts to restore it 
by force, though they might have a 
short-lived success, will only tend to 
establish the new order on a firmer basis; 
(2) the largest of the future East- 
European States, Great Russia or Mos- 
cow, will most probably assume the 
status of a peasant democracy. It is 
less easy to make a forecast as to the 
duration of Bolshevist rule. It can 
hardly be permanent, as it is the dic- 
tatorship of a minority, and even of a 
small minority. Eighty per cent. of the 
Great Russian population are peasants, 
and these will have nothing to do with 
Bolshevism. Soviet Russia consists, as 
it were, of two separate areas, a Bol- 
shevist one, which is limited to the large 
cities and the control of the railways, 
and an agrarian one, which has relapsed 
into the most primitive economic con- 
ditions, without manufactures, even 
almost without iron. A dozen sewing 
needles, the only iron implement the 
peasant absolutely needs, can not be 
bought for less than a hundred rubles. 
Of the middle classes in the cities little 
is left, as part of them have emigrated 
and the rest have become pauperized 
and decimated by diseases and starva- 
tion. 

In nearly all parts of the former Rus- 
sian Empire the Entente is very unpopu- 
lar. Especially towards France the 
people’s feelings are bitterly hostile, and 
the English are feared and distrusted. 
It is generally believed that the Entente 
is responsible for Russia’s downfall. 
Among the better educated elements of 
the Russian masses the idea of a union 
with Germany is very popular, not a 
political or military union for an aggres- 
sive policy of revenge, but an economic 
and cultural alliance. The Russians 
have come to realize that the gulf be- 
tween their own mentality and that of 
the western peoples can never be bridged, 
and that, in spite of their aversion to 
the Germans, which was very pro- 
nounced before the war, they have more 
in common with them than with any other 
European nation. Before the war the 


Russians used to complain that their 
country was being exploited by Germany 
by means of an extorted commercial 
treaty. But now one can hear them say 
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that the British and French schemes 
with regard to Russia are worse than 
exploitation and amount to downright 


plunder. It is no secret in Russia that 
the British Board of Trade has recom- 
mended a plan for a general State insur- 
ance of all goods to be exported to 
Russia. The English manufacturer 
naturally distrusts the uncertain condi- 
tion of affairs in Russia, and objects to 
his bearing the risk of the export. This 
insurance scheme, it is thought in Rus- 
sia, is meant to act as a check on future 
German competition. The Russian offi- 
cers who belonged to the former army of 
Colonel Avalov-Bermondt, who made the 
abortive attempt to enlist 20,000 German 
soldiers for his projected march against 
Moscow, say quite openly that the En- 
tente did not permit the Germans to join 
Avalov’s forces for two reasons, Eng- 
land being afraid lest that military 
campaign should open a Russian-German 
trade route, and France foreseeing the 
growth of a Russian-German alliance out 
of this joint armed action. Both appre- 
hensions have no real foundations, as 
far as Germany is concerned. Both the 
people and the Government in Germany 
are too passive to conceive such far- 
reaching political schemes. But this 
Russian talk is significant of the pre- 
vailing feelings among the Russians, and 
helps one to understand the anger of the 
French Colonel who, according to a dis- 
patch from a Swedish journalist, had an 
interview with one of Avalov’s officers, 
in which he bitterly complained of the 
Russian people who, he said, seemed to 
know only one feeling, that of hatred 
against France. 

Germany’s future position in Eastern 
Europe, therefore, will not be decided 
by any definite schemes now on foot, but 
by the existing facts, both political and 
ethnographical, and by the prevailing 
sentiments of the Russian people. Not 
even Poland will probably be able to 
persist economically in her hostile atti- 
tude towards Germany. The intensity 
of national contrasts in Poland and the 
peculiarities of the Polish character will 
soon create a very unsettled state of 
affairs in that country. Poland as it has 
been set up by the Entente will never 
form a stable element in the future East- 
European system. With the Czecho- 
slovak State, in spite of the resentment 
felt among Germans on account of three 
millions of their countrymen being forced 
into Czechoslovak citizenship, Germany 
must also, sooner or later, enter into 
close economic relations. The Czechs 
are on three sides surrounded by Ger- 
man territory, through Germany they 
must keep in touch with the rest of the 
world, the German language is for them 
the medium by which they acquire their 
knowledge of western culture. Neither 
can Hungary and Jugoslavia_ exist 
permanently without economic and cul- 





tural relations with Germany. Their 
history and geographical position pre- 
clude a lasting estrangement. In the 
Hungarian and Slav territories of the 
former Dual Monarchy German has for 
centuries been a second vernacular; it 
is too firmly established to be suddenly 
and arbitrarily replaced by another lan- 
guage. Neither Eastern Middle Europe 
nor Eastern Europe proper is able to 
exist without a close relationship to Ger- 
many, to German commerce, to German 
industries, to German intellect. The 
attempt to make English-French inter- 
ests and culture prevail in those parts 
is doomed to failure for the simple rea- 
son that the East European peoples will 
never take to them. It is a common 
error to think that French is the 


favorite foreign language of the Rus- 
sians. It was that only among court 
circles and the aristocracy. When the 
Russian businessman, the scholar, the 
official learned a foreign language, it 
was, in four out of five cases, German. 
Before the war Russians loved to pre- 
tend that they knew no German, but they 
understood it quite well all the same. In 
the days of German militarism much 
harm was done to German interests in 
Russia by German “Schroffheit” and 
“Schneidigkeit.” But these are ill man- 
ners of the past. A change also in the 
German mentality will help to open up 
a peaceful way towards the East. 


Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin, January 7 


Organization in Scientific Research 


“(\RGANIZE research? Why you 
might as well try to organize the 
production of poetry, or sculpture, or 
painting! It can’t be done, and if it 
could, it oughtn’t to be!” Thus spoke 
a very clever and intelligent friend of 
mine, whose opinions tend strongly 
toward the indicative and imperative 
moods, with only the rarest sprinkling 
of subjunctives. And I suspect that his 
opinion, while ludicrously untrue as to 
the facts, is shared by many of our intel- 
ligentsia to whom research is identified 
with the occasional epoch-making dis- 
covery which they visualize to themselves 
as the inspiration of some solitary genius. 
The mere term “organization” smacks 
to them of repression and coercion, sug- 
gests the strait-jacket and the boss, 
and other unpleasant things well known 
to be hostile to initiative and individual- 
ity. But let us consider the situation. 
Merely to satisfy one’s instinct of 
pugnacity, it would be gratifying to take 
up the gauntlet cast down by my dogmatic 
friend, and to note how many great 
works of plastic art have in a fair sense 
been made to order. Even the poet 
laureate has been known to rise to an 
occasion requiring celebration in verse. 
But time fails to pursue this trail, 
and, moreover, the completeness of the 
analogy of research with creative art 
may be called in question. At all events, 
it is for us to come at once to grips 
with scientific research and the condi- 
tions of its effective prosecution. 

As a noted botanist says: “Science 
has thus far progressed by purely guerilla 
modes of warfare. It is time that it 
organized and conducted its campaign 
as intelligently as do other human inter- 
ests.” If one thinks of such organization 
as implying a director-general of re- 
search who doles out to each individual 
his particular job in the programme, 
then undoubtedly the result would be 
disastrous. Intrinsic intellectual interest 


would inevitably be slighted and snubbed, 
enthusiasm and energy would be sapped, 
and in place of vigorous and fruitful 
endeavor we should have a process of 
purely mechanical time-marking. But, 
fortunately, there are quite other 
methods of securing the desired end 
which avoid most, if not all, of these dif- 
ficulties. 

Let us suppose that a group of the 
leading men in a given field of science 
get together and survey the most urgent 
needs or the most promising possibilities 
in their own line of work; suppose they 
outline a general inclusive programme of 
research which affords opportunity to 
pursue the most varied interests, and 
still to knit them all into one central 
project; suppose, finally, that invitations 
be issued to a group of competent scien- 
tists to participate in such a programme. 
There is nowhere any coercion, no one 
takes part who does not desire so to do, 
and no one suffers under any restrictions 
save those of his own imposing. But 
the result of such a codperative under- 
taking is inevitably more inclusive in the 
breadth and thoroughness of its achieve- 
ment than the wholly uncodrdinated 
efforts of the same group. Nor is this 
assertion a matter of mere opinion. It 
was proved to be true over and over 
again in the war, and in other nations 
as well as among ourselves. Such 
methods speed up research, and produce 
far more symmetrical and conclusive 
results. This is one of the things which 
the National Research Council, represent- 
ing as it does in its membership all the 
great scientific societies of the country, 
is successfully undertaking. It involves 
simply a voluntary programme of scien- 
tific men for enlarging, energizing, and 
expediting their own productivity, with 
a consequent gain for society as well as 
for science. 

But let us return a moment to my 
friend and his conception of research 
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as something wholly esoteric, individual- 
istic, and inspired. 

No doubt there are individualists in 
science, as in art, and even in business— 
men who make personal contacts with 
difficulty or not at all. Some of these 
men are geniuses, but most are not. They 
are simply folk who have to make their 
human contribution, large or small, as it 
may be, in their own peculiar way. They 
must be largely neglected in any codpera- 
tive programme. But it would be a 
gross perversion of the historical facts 
to assume that all the seriously useful 
contributors to science, even all the 
geniuses, are of this type. Quite the con- 
trary is the case. And moreover, the 
natural sciences have for several gen- 
erations been at the point where they 
could advantageously employ in their 
advancement research capacities extend- 
ing all the way from that of a Newton 
or Darwin down to the freshest tyro 
with the ink not yet dry on his doctor’s 
degree. Organization is the clue, and 
the only clue, to securing some approach 
to a full-interest return on the intellectual 
capital represented by these very diverse 
abilities. In a well-conceived general 
programme of research, place can be 
found for even mediocre ability, which, 
if left to itself, is certain, for the most 
part, to be sterile. As a matter of fact, 
much of the best research in the great 
scientific laboratories has emanated from 
the planning of the master at the head, 
who throughout a long period of years, 
perhaps, guides and directs the research 
of his disciples with the result that 
knowledge of the highest value accrues 
from the integrated work of men, many 
of whom if left unguided would have 
produced little or nothing and even that 
of an accidental and incidental charac- 
ter, sustaining no significant relations to 
the main currents of scientific progress. 

One should not be confused in think- 
ing of this situation by assuming that 
such codperative research as we have 
been discussing need tend toward purely 
practical issues. The direction which 
such investigation takes rests on wholly 
other considerations. Scientists may in 
a given instance decide that for the 
moment the most urgent need is re- 
search in a field of applied science. But 
they well know and fully appreciate that 
only in pure science are the revolutionary 
discoveries to be made, and that no one 
can predict in advance whence such a 
discovery may come nor what its impli- 
cations may be. A discovery in the 
physiology of the organic cell may revo- 
lutionize the conceptions of physics and 
chemistry. There need, therefore, be no 
fear that if scientists work in more inti- 
mate contact with one another than 
heretofore they will, in consequence, tend 
to neglect the interests of pure science. 

Still more convincing as to the needs 
and possibilities of organization in scien- 


tific research are considerations regard- 
ing the problems set by society and the 
conditions of modern life. Many of the 
most important issues confronting the 
contemporary community inevitably in- 
volve for their solution the codperation 
of scientists in quite distinct fields. 
Illustrations without number will sug- 
gest themselves. For example, sewage 
disposal is in part a problem for the 
sanitary engineer, in part for the chem- 
ist, in part for the bacteriologist, in part 
for the expert in soil fertilizers or in the 
industrial utilization of end products. 
No one individual is or can be a compe- 
tent investigator in all these directions. 
The problem of improvement in fuels and 
their use is similarly in part a question 
of geology, in part one of chemistry, in 
part one of engineering, to say nothing 
of the economic aspects of the issue. 
Public health questions generally involve 
the bacteriologist, the hygienist, the 
epidemiologist, the chemist, the engineer, 
etc. These are not fictitious illustra- 
tions. They are drawn from actual 
practice, and exhibit some of the simpler, 
rather than some of the more compli- 
cated, requirements. Often the State or 
the city calls together such a group to 
study its own special practical problems, 
but no agency has hitherto attempted to 
assume any general leadership in secur- 
ing codperative attack upon the under- 
lying’ fundamental scientific issues in 
such problems without regard to any 
immediate practical exigencies. Here 
again, the National Research Council is 
offering its services and bringing to- 
gether, by the voluntary action of rep- 
resentatives of our leading scientific 
societies, groups of competent investi- 
gators to attack such problems. If left 
to the accidents of individual initiative, 
they are likely to be indefinitely post- 
poned, and just because they involve so 
wide a range of scientific interests. 
Obvious are the opportunities for codp- 
eration among State and Federal scien- 
tific agencies, among the great private 
research institutions and the like. 

A very conspicuous field of codéperative 
endeavor in applied science is met in the 
case of the smaller industries. The great 
industrial corporation can afford its own 
research laboratories, and many have 
such. But the small producer can not 
afford such a luxury. There is, however, 
no reason why he should not join with 
other firms in his line of work and estab- 
lish conjointly a central research labora- 
tory, to the support of which each 
contributes; or if that form of procedure 
be impracticable, these groups may 
employ scientific men working in their 
own laboratories to undertake such 
research as is required. Plans of these 
types have already gained headway both 
in England and in the United States, and 
the National Research Council is giving 
such aid as it can. 


By no means the least important aspect 
of the whole case is the producing of 
trained personnel for research. Broadly 
speaking, the universities are the only 
agencies from which such personnel is 
now derived. Moreover, they serve a 
double function in producing the larger 
part of the research in pure science at 
the same time that they train research 
personnel. It is well understood, and 
requires no further emphasis, how exten- 
sively many of these institutions have 
been raided by business and industry as 
an aftermath of the war, in which it 
was suddenly discovered that the occa- 
sional college professor has a tangible 
economic value. But it is impossible to 
exaggerate the disaster which will over- 
take our entire national programme in 
science, if there be not prompt steps 
taken to attract and retain for the 
academic profession a fair share of men 
of the highest ability. 

Quite apart, however, from this mat- 
ter is the problem of sécuring a more 
rational distribution of research facili- 
ties. As matters now stand, the larger 
universities tend to expand into every 
field of research with relatively little 
regard to the conditions in other insti- 
tutions. The temptation is to make each 
institution a university in a somewhat 
literal sense. Now, it requires only the 
most superficial knowledge of the con- 
ditions in science to recognize that some 
forms of research are eminently appro- 
priate in one institution and grotesquely 
inappropriate in others. One would be 
hard put to it to justify the development 
of marine engineering in a region hun- 
dreds of miles removed from any navi- 
gable water; and with several large 
medical schools in a community of mod- 
erate size, the establishment of another 
could hardly be viewed as judicious. 
Nevertheless, this is exactly the sort of 
thing which has been going on, and 
which will go on indefinitely unless our 
university authorities get together and 
arrive at some kind of gentleman’s 
agreement, if it be nothing more formal, 
which will prevent the dissipation of 
financial and scientific energy repre- 
sented by the present practices. 

It is absurd to have every university 
attempt unlimited varieties of research 
work. The wastage in material equip- 
ment is unjustified, and it is quite impos- 
sible in this generation at least to secure 
the necessary calibre in the scientific men 
needed to provide so many institutions 
with competent directors of research 
and trainers of fresh personnel in every 
department of science. There must be 


coéperation and organization here if 
wholly unwarranted wastage and ineffi- 
ciency are to be avoided. 

All things considered, therefore, we 
may safely conclude that research can 
be organized in ways which exercise only 
beneficial influences on initiative, that 
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without such organization our science 
will remain in the condition of medizval 
industry, that by improving the methods 
already employed the boundaries of 
knowledge may be pushed forward with 
unprecedented rapidity, and finally, that 
for the solution of certain types of prob- 
lems, organization is wholly indispen- 
sable. 

For the realization of such ends, the 
National Research Council was created. 
It has just received a very generous 
endowment, which will allow it in per- 
petuity to carry forward and develop the 
efforts it has already initiated to provide 
such a mobilization of research talent as 
may best contribute to the welfare of the 
nation in times of peace, and be ready 
at a moment’s notice for the nation’s 
defense in time of peril. 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 

Chairman, National Research Council 


Correspondence 


Mr. Lansing’s Statutory 
Rights 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Let me congratulate you on your edi- 
torial on the Lansing incident. In all 
the discussion of this question, it seems 
to be assumed that the President has 
complete power over his so-called Cabinet 
officers. It seems to be the general im- 
pression that, as the President nominates 
the head of a department and can remove 
him at pleasure, he is peculiarly the 
instrumentality of the Executive and 
that his rights and obligations are as 
the Executive may require. 

The assumption that Cabinet officers 
derive their powers solely from the 
President is erroneous. Even his power 
to appoint them is qualified by the 
requirement that the Senate shall con- 
sent, and his power to remove is to some 
extent shared by Congress, which can 
at any time impeach a delinquent head 
of a department, and thus remove him 
from his position. 

The head of a department has a statu- 
tory office with statutory rights and 
obligations. The official status is cre- 
ated by the Constitution itself, and the 
power to determine the duties of a 
department head is delegated to Con- 
gress, and not to the Executive. Neither 
by statute nor by the Constitution does 
the Cabinet officially exist. It is a mere 
colloquial term. 

The Constitution (Art. I, Sect. 8) 
gives to Congress the power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 


Under this grant of power, the depart- 


ments, whose executive heads constitute 
the so-called Cabinet, were established by 
Congress. Thus, it is provided by R. S. 
Sect. 199: 


There shall be at the seat of Government an 
executive department, to be known as the De- 
partment of State, and a Secretary of State, 
who shall be the head thereof. 

Similar provisions are made for the 
other departments of the Government, 
and Congress prescribes by various 
statutes the respective duties allotted 
to these departments, and the rights and 
obligations of the officials connected 
therewith. 

Secretary Lansing, therefore, did not 
owe his office to President Wilson. He 
did owe his nomination to that office to 
the President and his final appointment 
to the Senate, which confirmed it. He 
had an official status, which Congress 
had created, and he had rights and 
duties which Congress prescribed. No 
one could question that the illness of 
the President in any respect impaired 
the right, power, and duty of the Sec- 
retary of State to continue in the ad- 
ministration of his department. The 
President, however, contended that the 
Secretary of State in the discharge of 
his statutory duties could not confer 
with the heads of other departments in 
a so-called session of the Cabinet with- 
out the consent of the President, even 
though the President were unable to 
give his consent. Of all Mr. Wilson’s 
extraordinary manifestations of one- 
man power, this is easily the most inde- 
fensible. 

While each department of the Govern- 
ment has its own province, yet codrdina- 
tion between them is required, as their 
duties overlap. The balance wheel is 
the Department of Justice, and nearly 
all the department heads, other than the 
Attorney General, would find it difficult 
to discharge their duties unless they 
could confer with the Attorney General 
with respect to their legal obligations. 
Congress compels the Attorney General 
to advise the departments, when re- 
quested by their executive heads. This 
generally involves conference and coéper- 
ation. If the Secretary of State had the 
right to confer with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, without the request of the Presi- 
dent, then it follows that he had an 
equal right to confer with any other 
department head whose coéperation was 
necessary in the discharge of his duties. 
Thus, no department can function with- 
out the codperation of the Treasury 
Department. If two heads of depart- 
ments can confer in the discharge of 
their statutory duties, without asking 
the permission of the President, it must 
follow that all could do the same. If 
this right and duty of coéperation exists 
when the President is not disabled, a 
fortiori it exists in the event of his dis- 
ability. 


The opposing theory is due to the fact 
that, in the popular mind—and appar- 
ently in Mr. Wilson’s idea of the Con- 
stitution—the Cabinet has an official 
status as such and that its decision car- 
ries with it a collective influence as such; 
but, as I have said, the Cabinet is, from 
a legal standpoint, non-existent. Each 
department head has a power which is 
limited to his own sphere of usefulness, 
and is defined by statute, and the heads 
of departments can not collectively take 
any action that would have any greater 
legal force than that which each head of 
a department takes separately, except 
where otherwise specifically provided. 
Thus, if a Secretary of State were to 
take a certain action which in itself was 
legal, no court could nullify his action 
because the Cabinet was of opinion that 
it was inexpedient. In any legal pro- 
ceeding, no cognizance could be taken 
of the Cabinet, as such. 

The executive head of a department, 
therefore, is something more than a 
mere automaton of the President. He 
is a servant of the Government, with 
rights, duties, and limitations prescribed 
by Congress and not by the President. 
If Congress requires him to do a certain 
act or to refrain from doing a certain 
act, and such command or injunction is 
within the legislative powers of Con- 
gress, then the Cabinet officer must obey 
the command or respect the limitation, 
without regard to the wishes of the 
President. Thus, if Congress were to 
pass a law forbidding the Secretary of 
the Treasury to compromise a claim 
against the United States except after 
conference with and by the advice of the 
Attorney General, the President would 
be powerless to direct his Secretary of 
the Treasury to compromise the claim 
in any other way. 

All this is so trite and obvious that its 
statement would be the idlest superfluity 
had not the President gravely called into 
question the power of the members of 
his so-called Cabinet to confer with each 
other. Undoubtedly the joint meeting 
of the heads of the departments, which 
collectively we call the Cabinet, while 
having no Constitutional or even statu- 
tory status, has acquired in the practical 
administration of the Government an 
unofficial status, and, therefore, it may 
be open to fair question, as a matter of 
official etiquette, whether the heads of- 
the departments, except in an extraordi- 
nary emergency, could, on their own 
motion, jointly meet as a Cabinet with- 
out discourtesy to the President. If the 
President had rested his complaint 
against Mr. Lansing upon a question of 
courtesy, more could be said in justi- 
fication of his contention; although, even 
then, the contention is surprising that, 
with the President stricken by a serious 
malady, the so-called Cabinet could not 
meet to determine what the public inter- 
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ests required. The President, however, 
did not rest his complaint upon a ques- 
tion of etiquette or courtesy; but con- 
tended that the meeting of the Cabinet 
without his knowledge and approval— 
although he was then incapable of either 
knowledge or approval—was a violation 
of our form of government, and suffi- 
ciently grave to justify the summary 
removal of a Secretary of State. Its 
unsoundness can be tested by an extreme 
illustration. 

Suppose that the Cabinet of the United 
States, in time of war, became convinced 
that the President of the United States 
was conspiring with the enemies of his 
country and that for this and other grave 
misdemeanors was justly subject to 
impeachment, and let us suppose that 
the facts with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s dereliction, which fully justified 
his removal, lay exclusively in the knowl- 
edge of the various heads of departments. 
If, under these circumstances, the Cabi- 
net met formally, reached the conclusion 
that the President should be impeached 
and removed, and communicated their 
joint judgment to the Congress of the 
United States, what Constitutional pro- 
vision would be violated? Indeed, would 
they not, under the assumed circum- 
stances, simply discharge an undoubted 
duty that they owed to their country? 


JAMES M. BECK 
New York, March 8 


How to Meet the Revolu- 
tionist 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In your issue of February 28, the edi- 
torial entitled “Hillquit on the Socialist 
Programme,” presents the urgent ques- 
tion, What is to be done as to the Social- 
ists and their revolutionary propaganda? 

One difficulty encountered is the 
adroit use of language found among 
professional Socialists. The language of 
the Socialist agitator to his “proletariat” 
audience may probably be received in a 
different sense from that which he 
assigns to it if called to account by con- 
stituted authority. The terms “mass 
action,” “direct action” and “revolution,” 
used repeatedly in Socialist writings, are 
illustrations. 

Mr. Hillquit himself is hardly the type 
of “proletarian” for whom the social 
“Revolution” is advocated. His success- 
ful law practice of 27 years and his resi- 
dence on Riverside Drive are not an 
obvious identification with the “ex- 
ploited” labor masses. It is not sur- 
prising that his announced definition of 
Socialism falls short of that current in 
Russia, and expressed by other leaders 
of the Socialist party in this country 
and in the manifesto of that portion of 


the Socialist party in this country 
‘claiming to be a large majority in 
numbers) which set up a separate organi- 
zation less than a year ago. The “Revo- 
lution” once loosed, it would be idle to 
expect it to stop at the limits assigned 
by Mr. Hillquit. Any answer to the 
problem of what we should do requires 
the best thought of our wisest and 
most experienced leaders. The following, 
however, are suggested as lines of action: 

1. Let us clearly understand and see 
to it that the public understands the dif- 
ference between Reform and Revolution. 
They are sharply differentiated by 
Socialists themselves, but a lack of com- 
prehension of this distinction is respon- 
sible for ill-considered action by senti- 
mentalists. In the manifesto and pro- 
gramme of the Communist party of 
America, which in August, 1919, sepa- 
rated from the titular Socialist party, and 
claims to have taken more than two- 
thirds of its membership, we find the 
following: 


Participation in parliamentary campaigns, 
which in the general struggle of the proletariat 
is of secondary importance, is for the purpose 
of revolutionary propaganda only. Parliamen- 
tary representatives of the Communist party 
shall not introduce or support reform meas- 
ures. 


In the fundamental Communist Mani- 
festo of Marx and Engels occurs the fol- 
lowing reference to one class of activi- 
ties which they differentiate from their 
own objectives: 


A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of 
redressing social grievances in order to secure 
the continued existence of bourgeois society. 
To this section belong economists, philanthro- 
pists, humanitarians, improvers of the condi- 
tion of the working class, organizers of charity, 
members of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, temperance fanatics, hole 
and corner reformers of every imaginable 
kind. 


And elsewhere it states: 


The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions. 


In the manifesto of the Communist 
International adopted at Moscow in 
March, 1919, bearing, among others, the 
signatures of Lenin and Trotsky, appears 
the following: 


Decades of organizing and labor reformism 
created a generation of leaders most of whom 
gave verbal recognition to the programme of 
social revolution but denied it in substance. 
They were lost in the swamp of reformism 
and adaptation to the bourgeois state. 


And again: 


Socialist criticism has sufficiently stigmatized 
the bourgeois world order. The task of the 
International Communist party is now to over- 
throw this order and to erect in its place the 
structure of the Socialist world order. 


2. With a knowledge of what the 
“Socialist world order’ means, let us 


encourage and rromote social and eco- 
nomic reforms. Much has been done 
through legislation respecting child 
labor, hours of labor, factory legislation, 
tenement legislation, workmen’s compen- 
sation, etc. More remains to be done. 
The world war leaves us in a state of 
world-wide unrest, perhaps on the thresh- 
old of a new era; there is a spirit abroad 
that challenges established traditions 
and the conditions demand wide vision 
and wise and far-reaching plans. 

3. Even as we give our earnest sup- 
port to wise reforms, we should inflexi- 
bly combat the noxious revolutionary 
propaganda. However fair its promises, 
it inevitably unchains terror and social 
chaos. Promote in every proper way the 
spirit of holding fast to the funda- 
mental guaranties and securities upon 
which our Government and social struc- 
ture have been built. Let us not be fear- 
ful of changes that will improve and 
strengthen, but let the changes be step 
by step. True progress consists in hold- 
ing to what we have until we have tried 
out that to which we propose to change. 

4. Let us purge our civic bodies, 
schools, churches, and other organizations 
of the poisonous and destructive propa- 
ganda of revolution. Easy-going toler- 
ance and lax indifference have allowed 
the propagandists of these doctrines to 
insinuate themselves into what should 
be the temples and citadels of our social 
structure. Let us supervise those who 
instruct and develop the thought of our 
children, and those of riper years as well, 
and if they are false prophets, let us 
brand them as such. Side by side with 
this attack upon those who menace our 
institutions, let us provide wholesome 
teaching for those whose energies may 
now be misdirected and ill-spent. Afford 
an outlet for the natural zeal of the 
reformer which will make him a sup- 
porter of our Government and institu- 
tions, not an ally of their enemies. 

5. Let us also firmly exclude the aliens 
who come here to preach sedition. The 
effort is now organized on a large scale. 
Lieutenant Kliefoth, a former attaché of 
our Embassy in Russia, is quoted as stat- 
ing that the Committee on Propaganda 
and the Suppression of Counter Revolu- 
tion spent in the past year 400,000,000 
rubles for propaganda, printed in every 
known language. Lenin’s foreign policy 
was based, he said, on foreign propa- 
ganda and world social revolution. As 
to alien agitators who have already ob- 
tained or hereafter may obtain admis- 
sion, through our ignorance of their real 
character and motives, let us provide a 
swift and certain return to their home- 
land, and let it be made clear that this 
will be done with all who thus abuse our 
hospitality. 


HERBERT BARRY 


New York, March 3 
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Book Reviews 


Roosevelt’s Imperishable 
Youth 


TueoporE Roosevett: AN AuTopioGRAPHY. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HE spirit of adventure and the spirit 

of domesticity, good things in them- 
selves, are perfect as correctives to each 
other, and the perfection of their union 
and the fruitfulness of that perfection 
are abundantly manifest in this mus- 
cular and spirited autobiography. These 
two elements so shaped and colored the 
man that politics remained for him from 
first to last the superb adventure, and 
patriotism itself took form as the exten- 
sion of marital and fatherly care to a 
widened household. There is an incipi- 
ent outlaw in every adventurer; there is 
a potential dictator in every parent; it 
was curious that the exemplar, Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose life-formula might be 
summarized as the application of courage 
to disinterested ends on a world-scale, 
should have become the illustrator of 
both tendencies. 

He was in some respects a most demo- 
cratic person; he valued manhood apart 
from: class or wealth. He would have 
embraced Theodore Roosevelt in blouse 
and sweater; he would probably have 
embraced Theodore Roosevelt in blanket 
or loin-cloth. He loved the other man of 
his type; what he could not love or see 
was the other type. He thought, with 
some reason, that he lived a very good 
life himself, and his object as patriot, 
like his object as father, was to distrib- 
ute that form of life in the utmost 
possible abundance through the widest 
possible area. He was a man-breeder, 
man-feeder, man-builder. When he was 
President he wanted to do something to 
season the savorless and stupefying life 
of laborious women on the farms. This 
is more than paternalism; it is grand- 
motherliness. It evokes a smile possibly, 
but, on the absolute genuineness of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on this side, its conclu- 
siveness is exhilarating. Demagoguesand 
hypocrites are not mindful of this sort 
of hardship; they hear only the moans 
which can be distilled into bravos. 

The danger, the drawback, in all this 
lay in the subjection to things. The sub- 
jection is natural to mankind. The boy 
in his playground, the man in his work- 
shop, are actualists; what society feebly 
tries to do in the brief interval of so- 
called higher education is to call geome- 
try with its line, algebra with its letter, 
language with its word, law with its 
rule, logic with its formula, science with 
its class, to chasten or counterpoise the 
domination of the brute thing. This edu- 
cation Theodore Roosevelt, to all appear- 
ances, needed and lacked. He was 
graduated from Harvard University, he 


studied law, and he had acquirements 
and ve-satilities on which stress is duly 
and affectionately laid. But his relation 
to things remained elementary; he could 
not gain a second point of view. Efficient 
at an age when other men are fumbling, 
he was rigid at an age when other men 
are pliant. The gods drive their bar- 
gains with the best of us, and perpetual 
boyhood was the price paid by Theodore 
Roosevelt for imperishable youth. Hence 
a nature that is always, in the French 
phrase, on “le premier plan.” Culture in 
the sense of modulation—the sense in 
which every chord in a man’s being is 
audible with a difference in every other 
chord—is not the property of his mind. 
In style his fist is always powerful, but 
the hand is not versatile or supple, and 
there is no trace of his ownership of a 
musician’s ear. His remarks on books, 
while sensible enough, are not so good as 
the remarks of an energetic mind on a 
subject that skirted its own field ought to 
be. Of individuality in character he 
seems to have had little sense. The cer- 
tificates of efficiency which he deals out 
in lavish abundance with fraternal pleas- 
ure are curiously alike in their matter 
and their diction. Men to him became 
largely tools; he knew the difference 
between a good and a bad tool, but the 
distinctions between good tools were 
negligible. The sense of humor which 
enables a man in a sort to pursue and 
overtake, to waylay and circumvent, him- 
self, was not found in high quality or 
large amount in Theodore Roosevelt. 
Something of this elemental, boyish char- 
acter is visible in the plunge from deed 
to deed, the rebound from task to task, 
which marked his hurried, eager, impro- 
vised career. His fight for righteousness 
was a form of Roughridership; he was 
the moral raider, the Prince Rupert, the 
Morgan, the Mosby, supreme in the inspi- 
ration of a charge, less certain in the 
sinuosities of a campaign. 

The “Autobiography” of Theodore 
Roosevelt may be viewed in a double 
aspect. On the one side, it is a strong, 
bright, simple book, a saga, a chanson 
de geste, with altered settings and prop- 
erties. On another side, the side of the 
author’s unconscious self-revelation, it 
has the effect of profound and artful 
satire, the work of a Swift or Pascal 
or Voltaire. The author is simple, but 
the book—or Nature behind the book—is 
cunning. When, on pages 250-1, we find 
Theodore Roosevelt as Lieutenant-Colonel 
rescinding the act of a major-general, 
and escaping the penalties of that vio- 
lated discipline which he enforced for 
smaller offenses on lesser men, we can 
not but shudder at the peril to the Repub- 
lic latent in the puissance of a man 
capable of the presumption of that deed 
and the nonchalance of that confession. 
The same quality is evident in milder 
form in the quiet bitterness of the fre- 


quent allusions to the failure of his “suc- 
cessor” to carry out the Rooseveltian 
policies where they bruised, or seemed to 
bruise, the Constitution. Theodore Roose- 
velt was so much the thrall of the con- 
crete that the notion that a word could 
stand between a good man and a good 
act was to him incomprehensible and 
monstrous. It never occurred to him to 


‘ask himself seriously if the same word 


that stands between a good man and a 
good act to-day may not stand between 
a bad man and a bad act to-morrow. He 
could not understand that an wnselfish 
act might be wrong; he felt his own acts 
to be thoroughly unselfish, and he ac- 
cepted that artless guarantee of their 
virtue. This temper of mind is primitive, 
and its association with powers so ex- 
traordinary and with aims so magnani- 
mous gives to his own case that subtlety 
and ironic point which was so curiously 
wanting in his own view of the world 
and himself. 


All Sorts of Adams’s 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE Democratic DoGMA. 
By Henry Adams. With an Introduction 
by Brooks Adams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

N R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, in one of his 

scoffing moods, speaks disrespectfully of 

poor Francis Horner because he “maintained 
an atmosphere,” whereas if he had been asked 
what he had done since he was breeched, he 
could only mutter something about the cur- 
rency. That artificial atmospheres have been 
maintained we do not deny; but, after many 
years, they acquire permanency, and posterity 
accepts the verdict of contemporaries as final. 
That an atmosphere has surrounded the elder 
members of the Adams family is certainly 
true, and we do not think it should be dis- 
pelled; nor did we think it likely that at this 
late day any attempt to dispel it would be 
successful. , 
We must say, however, that by the 
publication of this book Mr. Brooks 
Adams has seriously disturbed this 
atmosphere. So far as he himself was 
protected by it—not that it was in his 
case very impenetrable—he has com- 
pletely dissipated it. The world had for- 
gotten that he was a violent devotee of 
“free silver”; but he takes this oppor- 
tunity to renew his vituperation of the 
“gold bugs,” and to drag Henry Adams 
into the extinct controversy. He be- 
moans his pecuniary losses in the panic 
of 1893—brought on by the agitation in 
which he was active—but as no one but 
himself was to blame, his sufferings 
arouse more contempt than pity, for, 
after all, he did “crawl in with the 
bankers on the rise.” He had better let 
oblivion do its kindly work. 

That he did not deserve to keep an 
atmosphere is also shown by the title of 
this book. We took it up anticipating 
pleasure if not profit in getting Henry 
Adams’s views on democracy. We have 
been disappointed. Whatever views on 
this subject Henry Adams may have else- 
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where expressed, he expresses none here. 
He discourses on views of the universe 
in general, and the philosophy of history 
in particular, but he has nothing to say 
of the degradation of the democratic 
dogma, or of the democratic dogma 
itself. Nor do we find that Mr. Brooks 
Adams increases our knowledge of these 
subjects. He allows himself 122 pages 
of discursive lucubration, and spares 
Henry Adams less than 200 pages; but 
to offer this matter under the title he 
has given it is to practise a deception 
on the public worthy only of the late 
P. T. Barnum. 

Dr. Holmes, we believe, maintained 
that to reform a man you must begin 
with his grandparents. Proceeding on 
this theory Mr. Brooks Adams under- 
takes to explain Henry Adams in terms 
of his grandfather, John Quincy Adams. 
We confess that we do not understand 
the explanation. It may be that ‘“‘what 
is most remarkable is the persistence of 
the same cast of intelligence in the 
grandfather and grandson, the scientific 
mixed with the political, which made the 
older man reject with horror a scientific 
theory forced upon him by circum- 
stances, which the younger man has 
accepted, if not with approbation, at 
least with resignation, and at so rela- 
tively short an interval of time.” The 
laws of heredity are, it is true, some- 
what obscure, but why the same cast 
of intelligence should produce such con- 
tradictory results is passing strange, if 
not past belief. Other explanations are 
offered which might be reduced to coher- 
ency with patient study, but the game is 
not worth the candle. Possibly the 
phenomenon is caused by the Adams’s 
atmosphere. 

To sweep aside the atmosphere in 
which John Quincy Adams has been com- 
fortably shrouded appears to us as an 
act of gross impiety. The “old man 
eloquent” really amounted to something; 
he was conceited, but that does not excuse 
his grandson for using him as an illus- 
tration of the proverb, “‘seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit? there is more 
hope of a fool than of him.” Why 
should attention be called to the fact that 
the grandfather declared that if his 
“conceptive power of mind” had been 
greater, his “diary would have been, 
next to the Holy Scriptures, the most 
precious and valuable book ever written 
by human hands,” and he “would have 
been one of the greatest benefactors” of 
his country and of mankind. He would, 
“by the irresistible power of genius and 
irrepressible energy of will and the favor 
of Almighty God, have banished war and 
slavery from the face of the earth for- 
ever.” He concluded with the prayer: 
“May I never murmur at the dispensa- 
tions cf Providence.” After his politi- 
cal downfall, according to his grandson, 
he never did much else but murmur. 


With the result, if not the purpose, of 
writing down his grandfather an ass, 
his grandson submits extracts from his 
diary, some of which we quote. They 
do not suggest heroism, and make us 
skeptical as to what the diary might have 
been, even with the special favor of 
Almighty God. “I was up at three and 
again at four, and wrote on the arrears 
of this diary from that time till seven. 

I passed a night of torture, with a 
hacking and racking cough, and feverish 
headache. I went to bed at nine 
and was up with fits of coughing at 11, at 
1, at 3, and at 5 this morning, and finally 
lay till near 6 utterly dispirited. . . . 
I ate nothing the whole day.” The lapse 
of 80 years has deprived these events of 
interest, and what they have to do with 
the “heritage of Henry Adams”—unless 
he was subject to fits of coughing—is 
conceivable only by the “conceptive power 
of mind” possessed by Mr. Brooks 
Adams. Our own theory of “heritage” is 
that John Quincy Adams was somehow 
derived from Louis XIV. After the 
overwhelming defeat at Ramillies, that 
monarch exclaimed: “Has God then for- 
gotten all that I have done for him!” 
When John Quincy Adams found that his 
political theories failed in practice, he 
considered (according to his grandson) 
that he had been betrayed by his God. 

The failure of God to support him in 
his policy of constructing highways and 
canals through the national Government 
caused him even to doubt the existence of 
a supreme being. Such incapacity to regu- 
late the affairs of this country in accord- 
ance with the Adams’s ideas showed that 
God was really unfitted for his position. 
The poor old man was disappointed, em- 
bittered, and broken in health; but why, 
as Mr. Birrell somewhere observes, 
“should the universe be stretched upon 
the rack because food disagrees with 
man and cocks crow?” But God is merci- 
ful. He spared the old man knowledge 
of what his grandson was going to do 
to his remains. Had he foreknown it, 
any murmur at the dispensations of 
Providence would have been blotted out 
by the Recording Angel. 

John Quincy Adams was, in the opin- 
ion of his grandson, “the most interest- 
ing and suggestive personage of the early 
nineteenth century,” and Henry Adams 
in his philosophy “certainly one of the 
most so of the present century.” We 
do not understand this stinted praise of 
Henry; although, as it incidentally 
appears that he found Brooks a bore, 
there is room for conjecture. It is 
understood that the “Education” has 
been read, or partly read, by a great 
many people. We are not confident that 
all these readers could give a clear 
statement of the principles of education, 
as a result of their labors, but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that they found Henry 
Adams an interesting and suggestive 


personality. Such they may find him 
here. His essays, to be sure, have 
nothing to do with Democratic Dogma. 
One is entitled “A Letter to American 
Teachers of History.” The other is “The 
Rule of Phase Applied to History.” 
Those who are concerned to reconcile the 
mechanical theory of the universe with 
the existence of a vital principle, Sir 
Isaac Newton with Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
who succeed in their attempts, may pos- 
sibly develop a philosophy of history sat- 
isfactory to themselves from these essays. 
To others it may not be satisfactory. 

For neither a history nor a philosophy 
based on the meditations of the anthro- 
poid ape a hundred thousand years ago 
deserves attention. This being is repre- 
sented as employing his time, not in 
cracking nuts, but in considering the 
problem—“How long could he go on 
developing indefinite new phases in re- 
sponse to the occult attractions of an 
indefinitely extended universe?” Even 
if the problem is “the same as that 
addressed to the physicist-historian of 
1900”; especially if he foresaw that in 
1921 “thought will reach the limit of its 
possibilities,” and that “only a few 
highly trained and gifted men will then 
be able to understand each other,” we 
are sure that this ancestor of ours, 
although illiterate, knew enough not to 
spend his time over a riddle that after 
a hundred thousand years was to get no 
better answer than this. He probably 
tried hard to understand his brother apes 
and was proud of his progress; but if he 
had known that this was to be the long 
result of time he would have been dis- 
couraged at the start. 

“You may be sure,” Henry Adams tells 
the American Historical Association, 
“that four out of five serious students 
of history who are living to-day have, 
in the course of their work, felt that 
they stood on the brink of a great gen- 
eralization that would reduce all history 
under a law as clear as the laws which 
govern the material world.” At the 
same rapid progress in history which 
has been made during the last fifty years, 
another half century would carry his- 
torians over this “brink,” our author 
tells us. He doubts if this rate can be 
maintained. “If not, our situation is 
simple. In that case we shall remain 
more or less where we are.” This is 
sound reasoning, and as most terrific 
results will follow to church, and state, 
and property, and society itself if history 
is to continue its progress, we insist that 
it must remain where it is, “be the same 
more or less.” 

On the brink of one generalization 
the author not only has stood but has 
fallen over. “Man has always flattered 
himself,” he tells us, “that he knew— 
or was about to know—something that 
would make his own energy intelligible 
to itself, but he has invariably found, on 
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further inquiry, that the more he knew 
the less he understood. ... He knew 
nothing at all! ... No one knew any- 
thing.” This is mere dogmatism. The 
author may speak for himself as to the 
limits of his own knowledge; he may 
possibly generalize correctly concerning 
anthropoid apes; but he has no right to 
measure the intelligence of his fellow 
creatures by his own ignorance. 

The world has listened with equanim- 
ity, so far as it has listened at all, to 
warnings of philosophers as to the final 
crack of doom. One tells us that it is the 
height of imprudence not to see that— 
after some preliminaries—“the inevitable 
death of all things will approach with 
headlong rapidity.” Our author inclines 
to this view, but at first he allows us 
time to get used to it, if that is any 
comfort. “Man and beast can, at best, 
look forward only to a diversified agony 
of twenty million years”; but it is mis- 
erable comfort to know that “at no 
instant of this considerable period can 
the professor of mathematics flatter him- 
self or his students with an exclusive or 
extended hope of escaping imbecility.” 
Still, this leaves a ray of hope to that 
large part of our race that has always 
despised mathematics and questioned the 
pretensions of its professors; but this 
ray is quickly extinguished. For an- 
other authority says, “An insane world 
is looked forward to by me with cer- 
tainty in the not far distant future.” 

Yet even the most stolid of mankind 
may be startled to hear that the “catas- 
trophe of civilization” is so near at hand 
as 1921. This date is indicated by the 
career of the comet of 1848, which is 
shown by an illustration to have whisked 
around the sun in twelve hours and flown 
off into space. Now a comet “resem- 
bles Thought in certain respects, since, 
in the first place, no one knows what it 
is, which is also true of Thought, and 
it seems in some cases to be immaterial. 
... If not a Thought, the comet is a 
sort of brother of Thought, an early con- 
densation of ether itself, as the human 
mind may be another, traversing the 
infinite without origin or end, and 
attracted by a sudden object of curiosity 
that lies by chance near its path. If 
such elements are subject to the so-called 
law of gravitation, no good reason can 
exist for denying gravitation to the 
mind.” 

With this basis, by using the law of 
Squares and some conjectures which 
space does not allow us to present, the 
conclusion is reached that Will and Rea- 
son “must submit to the final and funda- 
mental necessity of Degradation.” 

In a review of Mr. Pinmoney’s poems, 
Punch says of the most consummate of 
them, “Here we have the whole philoso- 
phy of life and the life hereafter summed 
up.” As this poem also contains in a 
compendious form the whole of Henry 





Adams’s philosophy, we present it for 
the use of readers whose time is valuable: 
“Man comes 
And goes. 
What then? 
Who knows?” 
D. McG. MEANS 


War-Time Reactions 


Tue Catt or tue Som. By Adrien Bertrand 
(Lieutenant Chasseurs Alpins). Trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May. New York: John 
Lane Company. 


Tue JupGMENT or Peace. By Andreas Latzko. 
Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

Tue Secret Battie. By A. P. Herbert. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Up anv Down. By E. F. Benson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


AR-TIME reactions and experiences 

are not for the moment of burning 
interest to most of us. Being no longer 
agrope among them we should more or 
less frankly like to put them out of mem- 
ory for a time. Yet it is certain that 
their best records are still to come. Most 
of the immediate literature of the war 
was, and had to be, shortsighted, frag- 
mentary, and often hysterical, whether 
with rage or with pity—when it did not 
cultivate a protective nonchalance, and a 
kind of hard tonelessness of style, also 
protective. 

“The Call of the Soil,” in French 
“L’Appel du Sol,” won the Goncourt 
prize in 1916. Already it is a little quaint, 
like, say, a motor-car of that date. It is 
a story of the emotional order. Like 
Berger’s “Ordeal By Fire,” and many 
other French war novels, it expresses 
the triumphant merging of individual 
will and destiny in the service of France. 
Without going afield in pursuit of larger 
ideals—the preservation of civilization or 
democracy, or the vindication of an uni- 
versal brotherhood—it is content to exalt 
love of country. It finds in patriotism a 
motive sufficient to justify if not the war, 
certainly the French citizen’s part in it. 
The Frenchmen of the story, whatever 
their rank, or their personal characters, 
willingly die for France: “the power 
which guided them all was the call of 
the soil of France.” To those who have 
faith in the validity of this species of 
sacrifice, the horrors of war do not cease 
to exist, but may be accepted like the nat- 
ural horrors of whirlwind or earthquake. 
It is only those who see no meaning in 
war who gloat over its monstrous physical 
cruelties to the individual. . . . This 
is not an infallible distinction, after all, 
as witness “The Test of Scarlet,” by 
W. Coningsby Dawson, than which noth- 
ing more naturalistically sanguinary or 
more romantically sanguine has come 
out of the war. But it will hold in the 
main. 

Witness “The Judgment of Peace,” 
by Andreas Latzko, a Teuton who 


significantly inscribes this work “To 
Romain Rolland, my great compatriot in 
the love of Man.” His earlier war novel 
was acclaimed by all those who set the 
hatred of war above the love of anything 
whatsoever—or rather identify it with 
the love of humanity. That an Austrian 
officer in war-time should express so viv- 
idly, so furiously, his loathing for war 
and for the militarist spirit which 
brought the world to this war, was, to 
put it vulgarly, nuts for the pacifists. 
“Men in War” was indeed a fine and 
impassioned utterance of that saeva 
indignatio of the humanitarian which so 
ruthlessly visits itself. upon all who are 
not professionally humanitarian. Latzko 
is an eagle of peace. The air winces 
under the buffeting of his wings, and 
echoes with a cry that might be curse 
or blessing. ‘The Judgment of Peace” 
does not release us from the bloody tur- 
moil of “the front.” 

Here, as was the case in the war- 
fiction of Barbusse and Duhamel, are 
pitilessly exposed the squalor and the 
agony of forced marches, of trench life, 
of useless raids and unmeaning brutali- 
ties. Here, to the confusion or incre- 
dulity of non-Teutonic readers, are va- 
rious incidental allusions to “atrocities” 
on the part of the Allies, all the more dis- 
turbing for being so unstressed.  IIl- 
treatment of prisoners at French hands 
is alluded to as a matter of course, and 
as for the wounded: “With the hands of 
a veritable hangman the hate-maddened 
French staff surgeon had probed his 
wound and torn off his bandages. The 
attendants of both sexes had done their 
best to equal their commander in patri- 
otic zeal until his vigorous organism had 
remained victorious and the hated boche 
had ceased spitting blood and was dis- 
charged.” How familiar this would 
sound with the substitution of “Prus- 
sian” for “French”! However, there is 
solace for the other side in the picture 
of the devoted French Sister, who gives 
her tears as well as her tireless care to 
the dying German officer, while his 
wounded comrades curse him as a traitor 
for not playing the stoic to the end. 

Shrill above the author’s hatred 
of war as a crime against humanity rises 
that familiar note of rage against war 
for its indifference to the precious indi- 
vidual. Why should anyone so unique, 
so inviolable as I myself be thrown into 
the cauldron? 

In a very different temper “The Secret 
Battle” is a study of the injustice of war 
to the individual. Being the work of a 
cultivated Englishman, it has the re- 
straint of the famous public-school tra- 
dition. It wishes to betray too little 
rather than too much feeling. Its man- 
ner is tense with sympathy, but its 
matter approaches dryness. Its theme 
is the tragic fate of an ardent young 
Briton entangled in the meshes of the 
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military system. He eagerly offers him- 
self to England at the beginning of the 
war, with God knows what dreams of 
heroic service and its attendant glory. 
At Gallipoli he serves his bitter and dis- 
illusionizing apprenticeship in the drab 
trade of modern warfare. His valor is 
at first unquestionable, but his fortitude 
is not proof against the long strain of 
perilous service and the determined 
enmity of certain “superior” officers, the 
one a martinet, the other a slacker, in 
whose black books chance and malice 
have placed him. His nerve is broken 
before a wound sends him home. There, 
on his recovery, he is urged to accept 
a safe post. But his doubt of himself 
drives him back to the front, and this 
time chance and malice make short work 
of him. Now the author does not base 
upon this incident an indictment of war- 
fare so much as record it for what it 
may be worth. “This book is not an 
attack on any person, on the death pen- 
alty, or on anything else, though if it 
makes people think about these things, 
so much the better. I think I believe in 
the death penalty—I don’t know. But 
I did not believe in Harry being shot. 

That is the gist of it; that my 
friend Harry was shot for cowardice— 
and he was one of the bravest men I 
knew.” 

Mr. Benson’s “Up and Down” is a 
study of lighter tone and texture, but it 
is in no trivial sense of the term that 
we may call it a comedy of two friends 
in war-time. May, 1914, to April, 1917, 
are its containing dates. The scene 
shifts from Italy to England and back. 
The older person is (approximately) Mr. 
Benson himself; the younger a clever 
and indolent individualist who is per- 
fectly happy in his Italian villa, means 
to live there always, and speaks of Eng- 
land as an unpleasant place from which 
he happens to have escaped. In July, 
1914, the older friend is in England, and 
as the war cloud gathers he has a letter 
from the younger, in which he calls 
himself “a denationalized individual.” 
He thinks he might fight for Italy—but 
how could he take arms against Germany, 
who “taught mankind how to think’? 
He thinks England ought to be able to 
keep out of it, though it will be “particu- 
larly beastly” there, “with all these dis- 
turbances going on.” Why doesn’t his 
friend pack his comb and his toothbrush 
and come back to Alatri? Then in a few 
days come the facts of England’s entry 
into the war and Italy’s declaration of 
neutrality—and on their heels a letter 
from our young dilettante, which says 
simply, “Of course we -had to come in 
when Belgium was invaded. . . . By 
the way, if it is true that we are sending 
an Expeditionary Force to France, just 
send me a wire, will you?” So perishes 
the denationalized one, while a patriot is 
born for England. The rest of 


the book is of less firm texture. The 
younger friend serves, and dies, though 
not at the front; and thereafter, by 
agreement, communicates fragmentarily, 
through a medium, with the older 
man. 

Upon this episode Mr. Benson bears 
not too heavily. He believes it possible 
that on occasion we may be “brought into 
connection not with the soul of the de- 
parted, his real essential personality, but 
with a piece of his mere mechanical in- 
telligence.” “TI believe the door 
between the two worlds not to be locked 
and barred; certain people—such as we 
call mediums—have the power of turn- 
ing the handle and for a little while set- 
ting this door ajar. But what do we get 
when the door is set ajar? Nothing that 
is significant, nothing that brings us 
closer to those on the other side. If I 
had not already believed in the perma- 
nence and survival of individual life, I 
think it more than possible that the accu- 
rate and unerring statement of what was 
in the sealed packet might have con- 
vinced me of it. But it brought me no 
nearer Francis.” All of which is worth 
the consideration of both the bulls and 
the bears of the spiritualistic, or spirit- 
istic, or psychical exchanges of the hour. 


H. W. BoYNTON 


Lessons from the Progress 
of Science 


Tue Wore Armour oF Man. By C. W. 
Saleeby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

HE war-like title of this book was 
suggested no doubt by the author’s 
experiences in the great war, but the 
conflict that he has in mind is the strug- 
gle between man and his adverse environ- 
ment. The armor with which man must 
gird his loins is the knowledge furnished 
by the progress of science. At the end 
of the book, and in a way as a summing 
up of the whole truth of the matter, the 
author quotes almost with reverence the 
noble address delivered by Pasteur some 
thirty years ago, a message in which he 
declared his belief that “Science and 
peace will triumph over ignorance and 
war.” To this belief the author is glad 
to give his enthusiastic adherence in 
spite of the untoward events of recent 
years. 
The book consists for the most part of 
a series of papers and addresses previ- 
ously published or delivered and brought 
together in this volume in a somewhat 
haphazard form. The author apologizes 
for this loose arrangement on the plea 
that the urgency of the matter treated 

did not permit time for the composition 

of an “organic volume.” Hence the selec- 

tion and publication of miscellaneous pa- 
pers which cover the whole field of sani- 


tation and preventive medicine, with 
something to spare, since he throws in 
such things as tributes to Carrel and to 
Horseley and disquisitions upon the 
evils of speculation and the solution of 
the world’s wheat problem. In spite of 
this heterogeneity and much repetition, 
the volume is most readable. The author 
has a wide knowledge of the biological 
sciences, which, if not always accurate 
in details, is sufficiently sound in general; 
and, added to this, he has in high degree 
the gift of expression. His English is 
vigorous and epigrammatic. The latter 
quality is possibly too much in evidence. 
The author at times seems to succumb 
to the temptation to air this gift, as, 
for example, in his “slams” against the 
ancient and honorable game of golf, 
which he characterizes as “not a game 
but a treatment.” 

The conservative scientist lacking a 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Saleeby 
will infer from his writings that he be- 
longs to that group of whole-souled re- 
formers whose virtuous enthusiasm may 
make them at times uncertain guides, 
but there can be no doubt that he pos- 
sesses to an unusual degree the art of 
popularizing scientific knowledge. It is 
a rare gift. The writings of most re- 
formers, especially in matters of public 
health, are likely to be deadly dull, even 
though tricked out with a good deal of 
yellow science. In this country we need 
very much men who possess the gift to 
arouse our reading public to a realiza- 
tion of the extraordinary opportunities 
now available in the application of the 
results of science to the prevention of 
disease and death. Dr. Saleeby’s breezy 
essays, although written especially for 
the British public and applicable in de- 
tail only to the conditions there prevail- 
ing, are entirely pertinent in general to 
the conditions existing in this and other 
civilized countries. In such matters we 
are all in the same boat. The author is 
very savage with the English as con- 
trasted with the Scottish public, and par- 
ticularly with the English politicians, on 
account of their alleged contempt for 
science. He finds evidence for this accu- 
sation, of course, in the conduct of the 
war. 

He attempts to stimulate his fellow 
countrymen by pointing out how much 
better such things are done in France or 
in this country. But, so far as we are 
concerned, it is to be feared that the 
compliment must be passed back to him. 
In sanitary methods and in social eco- 
nomics we must award first place to 
Great Britain, and the book under re- 
view gives sufficient evidence, perhaps, 
for this belief. They have a Minister 
of Health, whom we have not, and the 
things done, together with the things 
contemplated, as set down in this book, 
are of a kind to provoke envy as well 
as congratulations. 
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The Run of the Shelves 


HE dramatic editor of the Indian- 
apolis News, Oliver M. Sayler, 
visited the theatres of Moscow and Pe- 
trograd in the winter of 1917-1918. His 
book, the “Russian Theatre Under the 
Revolution” (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany), is said to give “the first complete 
record in English of the foremost dra- 
matic movement of our time.” In that 
winter Russia was staging a revolution. 
A visitor who should choose the moment 
when a man’s house was on fire to inspect 
his cameos would not be a commonplace 
person. The exhibitor of cameos under 
these circumstances would likewise be 
exceptional. Mr. Sayler found his the- 
atres. Escape from the Russian Revo- 
lution, which seems impracticable in 
Paris or London or New York, appears 
to be entirely achievable in the stalls and 
boxes of the Small State Theatre (con- 
servative), which plays Shakespeare and 
Schilling and Hugo, of the Moscow 
Art Theatre (liberal), which features 
Tchekhov, and of the Kamerny Theatre 
(radical), which plays Kalidasa and 
Synge and Goldoni and Calderon and 
Beaumarchais and Benelli (of the 
“Jest”), and, to the unspeakable delight 
of the 1haysodic and phosphoric Mr. Say- 
ler, Oscar Wilde’s “Salome.” A country 
which can maintain a literary art at the 
summit of histrionic perfection at a 
time when famine pinches and discord 
reddens its capital is a country to whose 
possibilities it is difficult to fix a bound. 
For part of this miracle—that is for 
the unsurpassed artistic merit of the 
acting—we are obliged to trust to Mr. 
Sayler’s word. His sincerity is unques- 
tionable, but his temper runs to hyper- 
bole. Moreover, he has the theatrical 
field in Russia for the moment all to him- 
self—a dangerous privilege. No for- 
eigner is by to check him up, and we 
suspect him of a tendency to that en- 
largement of vision and speech to which 
human nature is prone in the absence 
of challengers. Monopoly always raises 
the price of its own wares. His criti- 
cism is not daunted by his evident igno- 
rance of the Russian language. In the 
point of analysis he is easily satisfied. 
For the acting at the Moscow Art 
Theatre his formula is “spiritualized 
realism.” Spiritualized realism, at the 
first glance, would seem, like sentimen- 
tal or mystic realism, to involve a con- 
tradiction in terms. Realism is uncolored 
fact, and spirituality and sentiment and 
mysticism are all colorings. Very pos- 
sibly the point is answerable. No wise 


man will declare war on a phrase, any 
more than he will capitulate to one. But 
should not Mr. Sayler have given us 
something more than a phrase to make 
war on or make peace with? Sometimes 
his remarks (see page 78) reveal that 





artlessness with which sophistication is 
now and then so strangely companion- 
able. In spite of all doubts and deduc- 
tions, Mr. Sayler’s book should be read 
by all students of contemporary drama. 
If it is not a striking history, it is a 
spirited and curious novel. 


Poe has found much warmer admirers 
abroad than at home. American critics, 
from his own day to yesterday, invari- 
ably spill a bit of gall in the honey. For- 
eign recognition, says Brownell, rewards 
to a disproportionate extent the merits 
that especially appeal to foreigners. In 
the case of Poe, these merits, not- 
abiy the single-eyed preoccupation with 
beauty, were of a sort which goes 
straight to the heart of Frenchmen in 
particular. Baudelaire, perhaps the only 
other poet in the world who was Poe’s 
euphonic equal, put Poe’s verse into mar- 
velous French; and Frenchmen have ever 
since been charmed by his genius and 
shocked by his own country’s callous 
ingratitude. 

A new book by M. André Fontainas 
(“La Vie d’Edgar A. Pce’: Mercure de 
France) is a biography of Poe, not a 
study of his writing. It is an enthusi- 
astic retelling of his pathetic and often 
noble life, involving a passionate attack 
on his traducers. Poe was the only cham- 
pion of art for art in his country and 
generation. Hence, it was inevitable that 
the Philistines, the materialists, the 
preacheis, the reforme-s, all they who 
love dollars, decorum, or doctrines more 
dearly than art, should have misunder- 
stood him, disliked him, attac’xed kim, 
especially in view of his proneness to 
attack first. It is probable that few 
Americans can even yet read such a study 
as this of M. Fontainas with full appre- 
ciation, since most Americans are still 
enrolled in one troop or the other of the 
army against which poor Poe tilted sin- 
gle-handed. To most of us it makes little 
difference—since by his zealous biogra- 
pher’s cwn admission he was discharged 
from one magazine for drunkenness— 
whether or not he was dismissed a second 
or third time for a similar offense. We 
admire his genius, disapprove of his 
irregularities, regret sincerely that we 
have been inclined to exaggerate them, 
and take national pride in a detail which 
has apparently made no great impression 
on his French champion—the fact that, 
whatever his personal life may have been, 
and though utterly bare of didacticism, 
his writings, prose and poetry, are abso- 
lutely clean and pure. But for all our 
Philistinism, we can see that M. Fon- 
tainas has written a valuable book, accu- 
rate, abreast with the most recent dis- 
coveries, and pleasant to read. If we had 
been given our choice we should have 
preferred that the twenty-five pages given 
ove: to the sentimental poems of Poe’s 
friend, Mrs. Whitman, had been devoted 


to a continuation of the,-to us, much more 
interesting main subject in hand. Other- 
wise, the book is well-planned and skil- 
fully executed. 


In compiling the volume “Great Artists 
and Their Works by Great Authors” 
(Boston: Marshall Jones Company), 
Professor Alfred Mansfield Brooks has 
hit on an excellent idea. Excluding, in 
the main, artists’ utterances, and giving 
rather little from professional art critics, 
he gleans general literature for com- 
ments on art in general, the particular 
arts, or individual artists and master- 
pieces. Thus he brings together for the 
use and pleasure of the art lover many 
significant passages which would other- 
wise escape him. So far as it goes, the 
book is acceptable, but the principle of 
selection seems pretty casual, and the 
omissions are disquieting. If it was 
worth while to collect a number of 
Goethe’s rather commonplace observa- 
tions on art, surely such real critics as 
Lessing, Winckelmann, and Schopen- 
hauer should have been considered. The 
French list is blank as regards Diderot, 
Gautier, Taine, and Zola, not to mention 
the notable romantic, Baudelaire. On the 
English side why lug in Lord Leighton 
and George Clausen, when Rossetti, 
W. E. Henley, and R. A. M. Stevenson 
are ignored? To substitute in a second 
edition extracts from these writers for 
the present superabundance of Ruskin 
would remedy its somewhat parochial 
flavor. 


“Lettres d’un Soldat” (Paris: Chape- 
lot) first appeared in 1916 and has gone 
through several editions. It immediately 
attracted attention in both England and 
America, and two separate translations 
were brought out in 1917 by two differ- 
ent houses and under two different titles. 
Here the book was called “A Soldier of 
France to His Mother” (McClurg), in 
England, “Letters of a Soldier” (Con- 
stable) ; and now, oddly enough, a second 
London edition, newly translated and 
with still another title—“Letters from a 
French Soldier to His Mother’’—appears 
from still another London publisher— 
Alexander Moring. It is also surpris- 
ing that the present editor and transla- 
tor still leaves -the authorship of this 
book cloaked in anonymity, although it 
has been publicly admitted by the family 
for a year or more that these remarkable 
letters are from the pen of Sergeant 
Eugéne Lemercier, an artist-soldier of 
great talent, killed on the Weste=n front. 
Furthermore, his mother, also an artist 
and the one to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed, is now engaged in making a 
selection from all of her son’s writings 
which will be published next year in 
America, accompanied by a biographical 
introduction and a number of reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s best work. 
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Of Woodpiles 


E were walking, the poet and I, past 

a low white farm house and a tall 
red barn. Between the two was a wood- 
pile, a noble one, ten or fifteen cords of 
straight, clean maple, hickory, oak, and 
birch. 

“There’s a handsome woodpile for 
you!” I exclaimed. 

Even as I spoke, I was conscious that 
I had said something of the sort before. 
The poet had not forgotten it; he turned 
& curious eye on me. 

“What are you so interested in wood- 
piles for?” 

I found it hard to explain in a word. 

“Aren’t you?” I countered. 

“No more than in piles of coal,” he 
returned, and with the word he forfeited 
all my poetic faith. 

When I got home, I took up the emaci- 
ated volume he had given me, and 
discovered that he is in the habit of at- 
taching a set of rather pale emotions to 
characters one seldom meets outside the 
appendix to the classical dictionary; I 
doubt, for example, whether he is to this 
day more than “half assuaged for Itylus” 
(whoever Itylus was). My heart does 
not leap up for such as these, but it 
warms to a woodpile. If I had ever with 
my own hands inducted a ton of coal 
from its lair to my hearth and warmed 
myself by its heat, I might love a coal 
pile as I do a woodpile, but I doubt it—I 
think it much more likely that I should 
hate it. I have toiled over woodpiles 
when the flesh was weary, but the spirit 
did not revolt. I have followed steep 
trails, and no trails, among the high 
snows with a heavy pack from dawn till 
“barely time to make camp,” and down to 
timber-line with every muscle aching. I 
should have been glad to spread my 
blanket and let someone else rustle the 
night’s supply of wood, and cook supper. 
But in the end, after putting my last 
ounce of energy into every log I brought 
in, when with a full stomach and a full 
pipe I watched the sparks eddy upwards 
among the pine tops and the stars, then 
the woodpile was not the smallest item 
in the sum of self-congratulation over 
the day’s achievement, and scarcely less 
agreeable to contemplate than the fire. 

My feeling for woodpiles has a back- 
ground with which the poet’s experience 
did not supply him. I am an amateur if 
you like, but I am a veteran. Under pa- 
ternal supervision, I began early in life 
on a load of cottonwood logs from the 
head of the canyon. On them I worked 
hard, not for money, but because Jim 
Corbett was training just then with a 
bucksaw. There are years vacant of 
woodpiles between that time and the con- 
veyance to me and my heirs of sundry 
acres (be the same more or less) of 
sprout land on the New England hillside 
where I still swing my axe, but always 


my devotions have been as steady as fate 
~would allow. I do not boast of accom- 
plishment worth while in itself, but 
merely of experience that makes the 
woodpile, which to the poet was nothing 
more, to me a stimulus to the imagina- 
tion and a delight to the eye. 

First, doubtless, for its flattering testi- 
mony to worthy accomplishment. The 
man is not human who, after a day with 
the axe, does not smoke his evening pipe 
in the presence of his woodpile to esti- 
mate in complacence the well-earned in- 
crement. In sympathy or emulation his 
spirit echoes the experience when he sees 
another man’s woodpile. To Thoreau, the 
feeling was almost enough in itself to 
justify the accumulation of firewood. At 
the woodpile stage of the process he felt 
that he had had all the pleasure he was 
entitled to, and for any further glow to 
be obtained from his fuel he must render 
account in the form of tasks sternly done 
in the warmth of his fire. ’Tis the voice 
of the Puritan, the word of the miser. 
Thoreau is not of the true fraternity of 
axe and saw, for the woodpile teaches 
no creed of asceticism, but releases its 
treasure to whosoever will come. He 
was a miser if the accumulation of goods 
as a means became to him in itself an 
end. And to borrow a turn from one 
who had ever an answer ready for the 
Puritan: If to burn mine own wood 
freely be a sin, God help the wicked. If 
you cut your own wood, your fire can 
hardly beguile you to unearned idleness, 
and there can be nothing wrong with the 
man who in contemplation of his wood- 
pile anticipates ease, or before his fire 
remembers industry. I like to meet the 
sticks on my hearth as old friends, and 
to recall former meetings. “I remem- 
ber you well,” I say to a gummy stick of 
wild cherry; “you are more affable than 
when I saw you last. I found you diffi- 
cult of approach as you stood in the angle 
of the wall.” Of course, almost any 
stick is companionable in the atmosphere 
of the fireplace, but those you have 
brought up yourself are always the most 
so. They are like college students as 
their teachers see them, sometimes a bit 
difficult when you are licking them into 
shape, but warmly responsive as you 
meet them later. 

In days of exile the woodpile stood 
among the fondest of memories. Travel- 
ing inland from Brest on a raw January 
day, not a few of my shivers were antici- 
patory as I saw the woodpiles of Brit- 
tany and Normandy, bundles of twigs 
that no American would feel that he 
could afford to handle except to burn as 
slashings, hoarded like counted money 
against the winter’s firing. In Paris as 
I paid seven francs a basket for wood 
that at home I should not have wasted 
time in cutting except for riddance, and 
burned it in a tiny roll-top fireplace, I 
fondly dreamed of the woodshed I had so 


warmly lined with solid sticks before I 
left home. At a hospital camp in Bur- 
gundy I saw the only woodpile that looked 
real to an American eye. A trainload 
of firewood had backed in on the camp sid- 
ing, and squads of husky doughboys were 
pitching it off—the air was thick with 
it; it fell in a huge drift nearly as big 
as the train. It was poor stuff by Ameri- 
can standards, but at least it was cord- 
wood, and I took off my hat to the S. O. S. 
with something like my first realization 
of how highly France prized our help; 
nowhere did I see her burning such wood 
to keep herself warm. A few days later 
I learned the feel of a French axe. 
Three of us out for a walk came upon 
a peasant felling a poplar beside a ditch. 
We gave him cigarettes, took his axe, 
and worked by turns, two talking with 
him of his service and his wounds while 
one chopped. The axe had a long, nar- 
row bit and straight helve; it drove like 
a chisel into the narrow cut, wasting 
little in chips and stumpage. We met 
its owner afterwards on many a white 
road thereabout, and always had from 
him a cheerful password of the universal 
brotherhood of the woodpile. 

It was a serviceable axe and a thrifty, 
but I missed the sinuous, slender helve 
of my own “weapon shapely, naked, wan.” 
Give me a blade that suggests the con- 
cave of a razor, and a helve of at least 
twenty-eight inches with no treacherous 
cross-grain to weaken its double curve. 
An axe like a pendulum has its rhythm 
according to its length, and if it does 
not suit me I can not keep step with it. 
With an axe that fits, a proper stance, 
and the right swing, chopping is not 
heavy or exhausting work. The feeling 
is that of controlling rather than exert- 
ing force, like swinging a weight round 
your head by a string. After the lift 
and poise, a twist of trunk and shoulders 
give the axe its planetary motion and 
speed; the arms hold it to its are, 
muscles stretched taut by the centrifugal 
pull as if they were an extension of the 
helve, but neither they nor the grip may 
have the slightest rigidity. As in golf, 
do not “push” to gain force, but drive 
the bit deep by a flick of the wrists at 
the end of the stroke. Thus you may 
chop all day with a merry heart, laying 
each cut to a hair where you want it to 
fall, leaving the end of each stick as clean 
as if you had sheared it with a single 
blow. And when you read in your “red- 
blood” novel of what the hero performs 
“with a few well-directed blows of his 
axe” you will wonder whether the novel- 
ist knows as well as you do whereof he 
speaks. As you pile the freshly cut 
sticks, you become aware that the rows 
of upturned ends present a rather odd 
view of your wood-lot in cross section; 
almost as if you could see your village 
with the ends of the houses removed. 
Here are the intimate life-histories of 
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the trees revealed in the tale of the con- 
centric rings, stories of poverty-stricken 
years you never suspected, hoarded 
wealth you never knew, healed scars and 
hidden wounds, secrets of the birth of 
new branches, and revelations of the 
means of supporting them from the par- 
ent trunk. 

Of the wood-lot in winter, normally its 
busy season, I have not had full experi- 
ence. I know, indeed, the austere joy of 
a brilliant morning with the mercury 
near to zero, the air twinkling with 
snow-sparks, electric to sight and touch, 
when even double mittens can not pro- 
tect finger-tips from aches as poignant 
as ever haunted a tooth—but as Uncle 
Everett, my.neighbor philosopher, sagely 
remarks, “S’long as they keep on a-hurt- 
in’, you know they ain’t relly damaged 
much,” and you swish your saw prestis- 
simo to drive the blood into. every last 
extremity. Here the woodpile is as neat 
between its upright stakes as a box of 
dominos, till there comes the slow creak- 
ing sled and its “dumb old servitor” to 
bear it at a foot pace down the hillside, 
down the valley, to the scene of its trans- 
lation into ashes and ethereal parts. But 
most often I must cut my wood out of 
season, in summer when it is heavy with 
sap. A morning in a tiny cubicle which 
represents “the study” at camp, at monk- 
like labor laying words end to end, brings 
me to the limit of my endurance. With 
axe and saw I retire to my laboratory 
where trees too thickly congregate. The 
sun slants shafts of powdered gold 
through the greenery overhead; the song 
of the woodthrush ripples the placid 
air; jay and chickadee cock beady eyes 
at my proceedings, one squawks derision, 
the other pipes companionship. I spy 
through the shot-windows of my high 
room tiny vistas framed in leaves, the 
far curve of a hill’s bosom to the north, 
or a brush-point of Chinese white repre- 
senting a church spire down the valley 
to the west. Here in reflective peace I 
fell gray birch and redundant maple, or 
plot and execute engineering feats to 
reduce the trunk of a big blighted chest- 
nut. I hear a cautious rustling, and a 
terrier’s towzled face pee-s round a lau- 
rel bush. He rejoices on me with flying 
paws and quivering tail, then retires be- 
yond range of the chips. Next come 
small bipeds, proprietors and managers 
of the dog, and there follow endless tea- 
drinking ceremonies with clean chips 
and stumps, much sitting on logs and 
talking of things in general with obser- 
vations on the theory of tittlebats. If 
there is the less wood cut, there is the 
more left standing. 

With the saw as with the axe, “easy 
does it,” or in Uncle Everett's words, 
“It’s all right ter try ’s hard ’s you’ve a 
min’ter, but it ain’t no use ter try no 
harder than ye kin.” “Best recipe I 
know,” he told me, “ter keep a saw run- 


nin’ smooth, is ter slip it back ’n forth 
through a log a little while every day.” 
No stick ever pinches his saw, for he 
has the only perfect sawbuck, an old 
scarred veteran that looks like the vault- 
ing horse in the gymnasium, with hick- 
ory pegs set solidly in its back to hold 
the log as in a mitre-box. Next best is 
one you may make but can not buy, with 
three X-shaped supports so spaced that 
your stick is held firm its whole length 
and can not sag where you saw it. If 
you would know comfort, make this crea- 
ture with legs so long that when you 
have set it a foot in the ground for rigid- 
ity it is still high enough not to kink 
your back. For a saw, get a “one-man 
cross-cut” with teeth like a shark’s, and 
you will find sawing a contemplative rec- 
reation, for you may handle your saw as 
lightly as a fiddle-bow with no fear of 
its sticking, and discharging your bat- 
teries of nervous energy in crackles of 
profanity. 

My fireplaces are genially catholic in 
their tastes. I could call over the whole 
catalogue of the trees and find scarce 
one, however commonly despised for fire- 
wood, of which they have not at one time 
or another made good use. Of elm, for 
example, I have never heard a good word 
spoken, but I have had praiseworthy 
service from it as a green backlog “to 
hold the fire.” Its unpopularity is due to 
its tough, interwoven fibre which makes 
it almost impossible to split, and slow to 
season. Of blighted chestnut I have 
burned my share or a bit more, and well 
I know its skill in high-angle bombard- 
ment with incendiary sparks. It does not 
suit all moods, for it makes of sitting by 
the fire a lively, hilarious game instead 
of a period of innocuous coma. Use your 
chestnut sticks with discretion; put one 
on the fire when you have a caller who 
needs periodical awakening—he will talk 
fast enough when a cubic inch of red- 
hot charcoal lands in his lap, and will 
display great agility in hunting sparks 
off the rug while you apologize for the 
misbehavior of your fire. Of course, the 
best wood for other purposes is also the 
best wood to burn. Hickory seldom 
comes on my andirons, but rock maple is 
nearly as good, burning with an intense, 
steady glow to a fleecy white ash. But 
gray birch, almost useless for anything 
else, is the staple of my woodpile when 
I go after firewood per se. If it burns 
fast, it is also fast to grow and fast to 
cut, and to take it out of one’s woods is 
as good a deed as to weed the garden. 
The trouble is that cutting only encour- 
ages it; Hydra is a pale figure for its 
performances at producing in incalculable 
ratio many heads for every one you lop. 
Pear, cherry, and apple, when bad luck 
in the orchard brings them to the hearth, 
make the best of fires, slow-burning, but 
with abundant, steady heat. Oak and 
ash, butternut and poplar, even tag 


alder and pussy willow, I have burned 
them all as chance and change have 
brought them under the axe, and all, 
whatever their faults, give out warmth 
and glow, and provide excellent wood- 
ashes for garden and lawn. 

Breathes there the man who does not 
deem himself competent above all others 
to manage his fire; who is not jealous of 
it as of his honor at the hands of an- 
other? So I feel about my fire, and 
scarcely less so about my woodpile. To 
carry heavy loads of wood with aching 
arms from the shed to the study is no 
joy, but even when I have the choice, I 
do it myself rather than leave it to one 
who does not understand the blending of 
firewood. He will bring it to me all 
green or all dry, all birch or all chest- 
nut. The result is either no fire at all, 
or else a fire that is about as comforting 
as a cocktail made by a man to whom all 
bottles look alike. Besides, I like to keep 
an eye on my woodpile in its waning no 
less than its waxing. Even now I have 
more words laid up than cordwood; I 
ground my axe yesterday, and I know 
where stands a wild cherry tree that is 
waiting its chance to corrupt the orchard 
with caterpillars. 

ROBERT P. UTTER 


Music 


“The Birthday of the In- 
fanta’’—D’ Erlanger’s 
‘* Aphrodite’ 


HE end of the short season at the 
Lexington was more sensational 
than important. Apart from two ballets, 
by Americans, and some remarkable 
singing by Titta Ruffo, Bonci, and others 
in old-fashioned operas, it brought the 
production (the first performance in this 
country) of Camille d’Erlanger’s much 
advertised “Aphrodite.” Before touch- 
ing on the work last named, a few words 
about the new American ballets. 

In “Boudour,” Felix Borowski, the 
Chicago critic, proved his ability to com- 
pose vivacious music for a theme which, 
although modified and changed in various 
ways, was plainly suggested by the Rus- 
sian ballet, “Scheherazade.” Technically, 
Mr. Borowski did credit to himself. But 
he said nothing new. 

Vastly more interesting, musically and 
in other ways, was “The Birthday of 
The Infanta”’—a charming and effective 
reconstruction, in ballet form, of one of 
Oscar Wilde’s most fanciful tales for 
children. The creator of this very dainty 
dance-poem was John Alden Carpenter 
(like Mr. Borowski, of Chicago). He 
had himself arranged the plot to suit his 
purpose, while Adolph Bolm, the Russian, 
had -devised the dances. 

Nothing that our composers have in- 
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vented has been more satisfying than 
“The Birthday of the Infanta,” which, 
by the by, is Mr. Carpenter’s first effort 
to write music for the operatic stage. 
It gives one hope of even better things 
to come—perhaps good operas. The 
story that it tells concerns the love of 
the grotesque and tragic Pedro for the 
young Princess, before whom he dances. 
To reward him, the Princess sends him a 
gift which he construes into a sign of 
love. His broken heart and death wind 
up the tale. Incidentally, we have light 
and amusing dances, quaint pageants, 
and costumes such as Velasquez has im- 
mortalized. Above all, we have a bur- 
lesque bull fight in an improvised Plaza 
de Toros and, at the end of the first 
scene (there are two scenes in Mr. Car- 
penter’s witching ballet), a pageant, full 
of monstrously hooped skirts and lights 
and color. 

In his score Mr. Carpenter has ex- 
pressed many moods with unusual elo- 
quence; some humorous, others dainty, 
graceful or tragical. His music has 
subtility and elegance. It is sometimes 
brilliant, often sad and haunting. The 
most serious charge that can be brought 
against it (and that must be brought) 
is that it is not always really new and 
personal. In one episode the composer 
quotes Debussy with too much subser- 
viency. In another he harks back to the 
“Carmen” and “L’Arlésienne” of Bizet. 

The success of the whole work was 
much enhanced by two stage scenes— 
each of them simple to a fault and very 
modern—invented by Robert Edmond 
Jones. The first showed a conventional 
outer court or garden, with a mountain- 
ous background. The second gave a hint 
of the interior of a gloomy chapel. Each 
picture seemed to harmonize with the 
moods of Wilde and his interpreter. Each 
was a model of unforced and fitting taste. 

If stage pictures of themselves could 
kill an opera, those which distressed the 
eye in the “Aphrodite” of d’Erlanger 
would have been deadly. They were 
crude and rude, and very “cheap” indeed. 
But they were good enough as accessories 
in the performance of a worthless work. 

The interest of the public had been 
whetted by the high prices charged for 
the rather doubtful privilege of hearing 
the opera. And many who attended the 
performance doubtless did so hoping for 
scandalous improprieties. Nor can they 
have been greatly disappointed. The 
operatic version of the story by Pierre 
Louys, now familiar to the general pub- 
lic in another and much more spectacular 
form, through the entertainment now on 
view at the Century Theatre, is quite 
unabashed and odiously frank. I need 
hardly say that it revolves around 
Chrysis, the courtesan, who, as the price 
of her sophisticated favors, forces Deme- 
tries, her lover, to commit murder and 
sacrilege. As to details, there are 


analogies between “Thais,” “The Jewels 


of the Madonna,” and “Aphrodite.” But, 


in the opera of d’Erlanger, things are 
far more cynically harped on than in 
the other works. 

The composer’s setting is strangely 
futile—a vague and tame rehash of 
Massenet and Charpentier, devoid, except 
in the long overture, or introduction, 
and at moments in the lascivious orgy 
served up as a ballet of inspiration. A 
Temple scene and a brutal Crucifixion 
episode, contrived for the opera, were 
omitted. For this most in the audience 
should have felt grateful to the Chicago 
management. A closing scene—a sort 
of epilogue—in which two sister courte- 
sans of the seductive Chrysis were seen 
sorrowing at her grave, after she had 
expiated her ill deeds by drinking poison, 
might also have been spared us. It was 
rank anti-climax. No analysis of the 
music is called for. Only by the least 
musical and most debased in taste will it 
be remembered, except with weariness. 

The one redeeming feature in the per- 
formance of “Aphrodite” at the Lexing- 
ton was Mary Garden, who sang the diffi- 
cult and often exacting réle of the ignoble 
but quite irresistible heroine with charm 
and expression. Miss Garden was a pic- 
ture of half-veiled and unveiled loveli- 
ness. She had dressed (I use the term 
for the sake of decency) the part most 
conscientiously. So far as the chief 
character was concerned, no one could 
grumble. 

Edward Johnson, the American tenor, 
was less romantic and less lyrical than 
he might have been as Demetrios; and, 
in a minor part, Marie Claessens sang 
impressively. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Drama 
Problem-Plays in New York 
RACHEL CROTHERS IN “HE AND 


SHE”—LIONEL BARRYMORE IN 
“THE LETTER OF THE LAW.” 





T is very difficult to stage a play in 

one’s brain. I had read Miss Rachel 
Crothers’ “He and She” with sympathy, 
in 1917; I read it two weeks ago with a 
pleasure which my occupancy of a sick- 
bed at the moment did not blur. I 
thought it a genuine, though chastened 
and reticent, stage-play. My surprise 
was accordingly great to discover that 
on the boards of the Little Theatre the 
play visibly blanched and pined. I still 
nurse the hope that the guilt lay in the 
cast rather than the play. The actors, 
inexpert as a group, saw that the play 
was quiet, feared that a quiet play might 
drowse, and hallooed and whistled to 
keep it awake. The great mistake, how- 
ever, lay in the decision of Miss Rachel 


Crothers to impersonate her own hero- 
ine. The artist and mother which Miss 
Crothers, the author, had put into Ann 
Herford, Miss Crothers, the actress, was 
unable to re-discover or reclaim. Ann 
Herford is a sculptor, a shaper of things 
with the hands, and I have never known 
an acted part that seemed to me 
so obviously manipulated. There was 
plenty of study and determination; there 
was no substance on which that study and 
determination could effectually act. In 
the final effect there was something hun- 
gry and grasping which belonged neither 
to Ann Herford nor, in all probability, 
to Miss Crothers, but to Miss Crothers’ 
convulsive but imperfect hold upon her 
part. It is unlucky for “He and She“ 
that its subject should have been antici- 
pated, not in compusition but perform- 
ance, by one of the eminent stage-suc- 
cesses of the season in New York, Mr. 
James Forbes’ “Famous Mrs. Fair.” 

Both these plays deal gravely with a 
timely and serious problem—the relation 
of executive or artistic force in woman 
to the claims of motherhood. War-work 
in Mrs. Fair’s case, sculpture in Mrs. 
Herford’s, detach the mother tempo- 
rarily from the child. The daughters 
rush into unimaginable follies, and are 
saved in the end by the mothers’ pas- 
sionate repudiation of every claim except 
the claim of contrite and self-spurning 
motherhood. This conduct is dramati- 
cally sound; the trouble is that, in seem- 
ing at least, the cry of an impassioned 
heart in the exaltation of a critical mo- 
ment is presented as the final solution 
of a difficult and many-sided problem. 

You may draw from ‘He and She” a 
thesis that is sound and tame, that in 
a conflict between motherhod and art 
the claims of motherhood are first. You 
may also put its thesis in a form which 
is bold, interesting, certainly question- 
able, and probably false, that no mother 
has the right to be a sculptor. It is not 
the first time that the problem-drama 
offers us the sorry choice between a sound 
but futile generality and a vivid but 
untrustworthy particular. To grant the 
priority of motherhood in case of con- 
flict is not to grant that conflict is inevi- 
table. In nine cases out of ten what is 
wanted is not heroism, but common sense, 
not sacrifice, but wise accommodation. 
Drama insists on the tenth case; that is 
its right as drama; the tenth case, the 
extreme case, is its property. If it wrote 
“Tenth Case” over its play, its conduct 
would be quite honest and quite harm- 
less, but the more it poses as social in- 
structor, the harder and harder do such 
acknowledgments become. Social science 
insists on the middle case, the type-case; 
that is its right as social science. What 
is left for drama, in its réle of social phi- 
losopher, to do except to declare that the 
extreme case is typical? 

(Continued on page +264) 
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have just published a remarkably interesting book in 


A Cloud of Witnesses 

By ANNA DE KOVEN (Mrs. Reginald de Koven) $2.50 
A record of personal experience which has given Mrs. 
de Koven such extraordinary and indisputable evidence 
of spirit communication that she has felt it her duty to 
the world to declare the facts.‘ Dr. James H. Hyslop, the 
distinguished psychist, in an Introduction vouches for the 
good faith and the seriousness with which the experiments 
recorded were undertaken. 

ImporTANT Books ON Psycuic MATTERS. 

Voices‘from the Void 

By HESTER TRAVERS SMITH $2.00 
A record, the result of six years’ study of automatic writ- 
ing. Mr. Henry Holt writes: “I am tempted to say that 
the one hundred best pages written on psychical research 
are in this little book.” 

On the}Threshold of the Unseen 

By Sir WILLIAM F. BARRETT $2.50 
“The best book of its kind in English.” “The standard 
text-book on matters connected with the borderland of 
the unseen,” say those who know. 

The Reality_of Psychic Phenomena 

By W. J. CRAWFORD $2.00 
A record of experiments with delicate physical apparatus 
which foreshadow radical modifications of the accepted 
theory of matter and spirit. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Proofs of the Spirit World 
By L. CHEVREVIL Ready very shortly 


A lucid analysis of representative reports of Psychical 
Societies, etc., which aims to determine if the evidence 
of survival is decisive. 





Obtainable from any bookseller, or may be ordered direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Miss Crothers proves her theorem by 
a special case the particulars of which 
are, of course, absolutely at her own dis- 
posal. But even here her embarrass- 
ments are great. The mother sends her 
daughter to boarding-school. Miss Cro- 
thers, however, has to reckon with an 
audience that knows that girls are sent 
to boarding-schools by mothers who are 
not sculptors, and are very good mothers 
indeed. What is left? The sculptor- 
mother refuses to let her daughter come 
home for the Easter vacation, and in this 
invaluable fortnight the Devil and Miss 
Crothers get in their work. The girl is 
at the school, and we get forward only 
on assumption that girls are unsafe in 
vacation in the same places and hands in 
which they are safe in school-time. But 
we are thankful to get forward at all. 
The girl’s brains have next to be immo- 
lated to the thesis, and one regrets that 
in a drama which sets out to prove that 
friezes are worth less than girls, the 
frieze should be excellent and the girl 
vapid. I will not follow the case into ail 
its details; the difficulties, as I think, are 
plain. Miss Crothers herself is less to 
blame than the disparity between drama 
and social science, the difficulty of ad- 
justing an art which is anything but dis- 
criminative to the necessities of a science 
of which discrimination is the seul. The 
trouble lies in the fact thai drama, if it 
teaches to any purpose, must teach com- 
mon sense, and that the business of com- 
mci sense in this unromantic world is 
to destroy the occasions for drama. 

Eugéne Brieux is one of the most hon- 
est men alive, and the hope of a decent, 
kind, and upright France, which might be 
clouded by a perusal of his works, is 
rekindled by the thought of their author. 
The retort to Brieux’s France is—Brieux. 
The largeness of his spirit is finely evi- 
dent in the hand reached out to America 
in “Les Américains chez Nous,” from 
which the February number of La 
France has reprinted a discerning ex- 
tract. The man is half artist, half 
dramatist, wholly crusader. Such a réle 
might have made a German, possibly an 
Englishman, intolerably heavy; but this 
man sprang of a vivacious and dramatic 
race, and, if Brieux himself be a trifle 
solid, France is sprightly even in Brieux. 
He has given himself to the problem- 
play with a Dickensian mixture of art- 
lessness and energy, and some of his 
work reveals the peril of a combination 
of drama and science both in the weight 
which it takes from science and the 
weight which it adds to drama. One 
might wish, perhaps, that the scope of 
Brieux’s attack on social evils had been 
less extensive. It is hard to believe that 
a man whose work proves that he was 
half a novice in his own specialty was an 
expert in a dozen other fields. The com- 
bination of philosopher and dramatist 


may sometimes evade the censure which 
either part would severally attract. Has 
he defects in knowledge? We excuse 
them in a dramatist. Has he blunders 
in dramatic art? They are venial in a 
philosopher. 

Brieux’s art is best when simplest; the 
“Red Robe,” inaptly called the “Letter 
of the Law” in the English rendering at 
the Criterion, is a play of large area— 
and, what is more to be dreaded—ill- 
defined frontiers. It is a large, loose, 
decentralized attempt to prove that the 
French judiciary—impenetrable to gold 
—is pervious to every other species of 
corruption. Its power is less the power 
of a play than of a speech; Brieux is the 
prosecutor of the whole judiciary. Nar- 
rative of a kind is present, but there is 
no current in the narrative; it loses 
itself in the exposition as a stream 
merges in a pond. 

A further difficulty arises from the fact 
that there are primary and secondary 
interests in the play, and that the inter- 
ests which are primary in importance 
are secondary in power. At the end a 
judge is stabbed by a peasant woman, and 
his colleagues, pouring in from the cor- 
ridor, exclaim: ‘Another vacancy.” 
Murder is subordinated to epigram. It 
is as if Brieux had taken up the dagger 
reddened by the crime, and slit an en- 
velope with the still dripping edge. In 
the second act, likewise, a man accused 
of murder is examined by a magistrate. 
Brieux’s eye, the play’s eye, is on the 
prosecutor, but who can persuade an 
audience to look at a magistrate when a 
cutthroat, real or supposititious, is in 
the field of view? A lighter treatment, 
a treatment modeled on that of Gogol in 
the “Inspector-General” or perhaps on 
that of Le Sage in “Turcaret,” would 
have been deadlier in the end. Indeed, 
in this play, the rare comic strokes are 
the strokes of power. In Madame Vagret 
a society that eats, drinks, and breathes 
promotion is caricatured, and its pas- 
sage into caricature completes the proof 
of its reality. 

An inoffensive and uninteresting cast, 
to which Miss Doris Rankin and Mr. 
Charles White impart vigor in certain 
episodes of peasant life, need not arrest 
us in our passage to Mr. Lionel Barry- 
more’s exuberantly sordid Mouzon. Mou- 
zon is a vulgar rascal; the actor’s task is 
to make him odious, yet keep him toler- 
able; and Mr. Barrymore’s success in 
this ticklish enterprise is considerable. 
He made Mouzon despicable, yet pro- 
tected him from our contempt. The 
original point in Mouzon is that he is 
both jovial and stony; or, if the reader 
pleases, he is hard and unctuous like a 
waxed floor. In the rendering of this 
combination Mr. Barrymore was happy; 
he even put shading into a character to 
which Brieux has not been liberal of 
shades. Mr. Barrymore’s Mouzon is a 


really able performance. Whether abil- 
ity spent on such an object is finally 
remunerative is a point on which I can 
not free my mind from indecision. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The Advertisees 


OU know them, of course. Every 

magazine devotes pages and pages 

to them; you are sure to find some mem- 

ber of the family in any newspaper you 

may pick up. They are the Adver- 
tisees. 

It was my good fortune to visit them 
during the printers’ strike recently. 
Many of them were taking their first 
vacation in years, and time hung heavily 
on their hands. But they were happy, 
very happy, so happy that they seemed 
not quite—well, you know. 

Grandfather met me at the door. As 
he opened the door he rattled the knob 
proudly and said, “It locks.” I remem- 
bered that that was the slogan of the 
Yell & Pound Lock Company. (A rival 
tirm had been campaigning with the 
slogan “It unlocks.” Grandfather did 
not approve of this.) 

I had been walking fast. “Rather 
warm,” I remarked as we entered the 
sitting-room. 

“Ah, not if you wear Neverich Under- 
wear. See?” He rolled up his trousers 
to show me. At that moment practically 
the whole family trooped down the stairs, 
and like a well-trained chorus, shouted, 
“So do we! We wear Neverich.” Smil- 
ing, they surrounded me and started to 
undress. I assured them that I could 
believe without seeing. And I was re- 
lieved when Father slapped me on the 
back and exclaimed heartily, “You are 
just in time for dinner: Come in and 
sit down with us.” 

I followed him into the dining-room 
and took my place at a large table. As 
I pulled back my chair to sit down, it 
slid from my hand and caromed across 
the floor. 

“Oh, I should have told you before,” 
Mother apologized. “All of our chairs 
are fitted with Nobs of Noiselessness. 
‘They glide.’ ” 

Thinking that I might not believe her, 
the rest of the family coasted about the 
room on their chairs until I began to 
fear a collision and begged them to stop. 

With indelible cheerfulness they grad- 
ually compesed themselves, and a servant 
in a handsome livery brought in a silver 
tureen and set it on the table. Father 
raised the cover and beamed with satis- 
faction as the steam floated up. “I eat 
Macpherson’s Macerated Mushine,” he 
murmured devoutly. “I also,’’ added 
Grandfather, who looked exactly like 
Father except that his hair was white. 
“IT have always used Macpherson’s 
Macerated Mushine,” echoed Baby, who 

(Continued on page 266) 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The year 1919 was the most productive in the Equitable’s history. 
NEW INSURANCE issued and paid for in 1919...-.... $454,839,437 


An increase of $181,615,878 over the previous year. 
During the year the Two Billion mark 
in Outstanding Insurance was passed. 





OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 31, 1919-.......... $2,270,903,931 
An increase of $346,365,353 over the previous year. 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1919......................... $73,990,176 


97% of the domestic death claims paid in 1919 were 
settled within one day after receipt of proofs of death 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS Since Organization......... $1,302,291,677 
ASSETS, December 31, 1919.-..--.-...--------------- $599,423,919 
INSURANCE RESERVE.........-. $493,390,577 
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SURPLUS RESERVES: 
For distribution to policyholders in 1920... 17,191,084 
Awaiting apportionment on 
deferred dividend policies ............... 54,300,085 
For Contingencies............. ... ..... 17,123,408 $88,61 4,577 
$599,423,919 


The above figures are from the 60th Annual Statement 
which will be sent to any address on_ request. 
The Equitable issues all standard forms of life insurance and 
annuities, including the following: 
A LIFE INCOME POLICY AN INCOME BOND 


under which the beneficiary receives a monthly in- to provide for the declining years of the purchaser. 


come for life—the safest < > best ki of insur- 
me for lif the safest and the best kind of insur AN ENDOWMENT ANNUITY POLICY 


ance for family protection. 


A GROUP POLICY maturing at age 65, providing thereafter an income 
by which an employer protects the families of his for life. 
employes. AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
A CORPORATE POLICY providing a fund for the college training of a son 
to safeguard business interests. or daughter. 
A CONVERTIBLE POLICY A CASH REFUND LIFE ANNUITY 
which can be modified from time to time to meet under which the total return may be more, but 
changing conditions. can never be less than the purchase price. 


The following provisions will be added to the policy when desired: 
1. In case of total and permanent disability : 
(a) Premiums will cease. (b) The Insured will receive a monthly in- 
come. (c) The beneficiary will receive full face of policy at maturity. 
2. Double the face of the policy will be paid 
in case of death from Accident. 





A non-cancellable Accident and Health policy completes the circle of Equitable protection. 


W. A. DAY 
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(Continued from page 264) 
looked exactly like Grandfather except 
that he didn’t have any hair. 

I was given a large plate of the taste- 
less, colorless stuff, and as I was endeav- 
oring to choke down a hunk of it I 
became alarmed at the apearance of 
Aunt Clara, who sat opposite me. I had 
never seen any one so haggard and 
emaciated; her skin was yellow and 
there were dark circles about her eyes. 
For a moment I expected her to faint, 
but she summoned strength enough to 
reach for a glass of water. Dropping 
a blue pill into it, she gasped “Before,” 
and drank. Immediately her cheeks grew 
pink and plump, her gray hair turned to 
gold, and crying “After!” in a trium- 
phant tone, she dashed to the sideboard 
and wrote a testimonial. 

Cousin Ralph was late. He came in 
just as Baby was pleading, “More 
Mushine, please. And be sure that it is 
Macpherson’s. Seven thousand eminent 
physicians state that it can not harm the 
growing child.” 

Ralph dashed into the room with his 
face half lathered, and a safety razor in 
his hand. When he saw me he grinned 
and shouted, “It shaves!” All the 
family applauded; Ralph says such clever 
things, and he has appeared on the back- 
cover of every magazine in the country. 

“My dear,” said Grandmother to little 
Bobby, “you may run the Simpo Wash- 
ing Machine. ‘A child can operate it.’” 

“Oh, thank you,” said little Bobby, 
“and may I develop my power and per- 
sonality in ten days, if I be good?” 

Grandmother’s reply was interrupted 
by a confusion in the hall. Edythe, the 
eldest’ daughter, the beauty of the 
family, entered and flung her arms about 
Father. 

“Why, darling,” 
“What’s the matter?” 

“I asked for a tube of Molar Sun- 
shine.” 

“Naturally,” commented Father. “We 
use no other brand.” 

“But this brute, this scoundrel, offered 
me something he said was ‘just as good.’ 
He tried to sell me a substitute!” 

“Good Lord!” Father jumped to his 
feet in anger. “It’s a crime against your 
honor and your copyright! The fiend! 
I’ll get him for this.” 

Murmuring something about “the 
unwritten law,” he started for the door, 
brandishing a revolver. 

“Be careful with that gun!” I cried. 

He stopped and turned to me with the 
same benevolent smile he had worn a 
few moments before. His old habit had 
conquered his new passion. 

“There’s no danger with this revolver,” 
he explained. “It’s a Hitt & Missen 
Automatic, and it’s perfectly safe. You 
can jiggle the trigger. ‘It won’t shoot.’ 
For sale at all dealers.” 

WEARE HOLBROOK 


Father exclaimed. 


Books and the News 
Turkey 


NCE more the Turkish Empire seems 
to be drawing back into Asia, and 
again its claws cling around Constanti- 
nople. Will our Allies permit this? Can 
the American Executive, whose prestige 
is so diminished, prevent it? The 
severest indictment of Turkey can be 
found in the histories of Armenia (some 
of which were named in this department 
of the Review on November 1, 1919), 
but a few books on Turkey will be inter- 
esting now. Many of them are by 
writers influenced by the romantic charm 
of the East, or by the amiability of the 
people they knew, and these, if read 
alone, without the antidote of history— 
especially the history of Armenia—do 
not lead to clear thinking on interna- 
tional politics. One may be too far from 
a country and its people to see the truth 
—or too near. Witness a number of 
learned gentlemen in America who were 
unable to see anything evil in the events 
in Belgium in 1914-15, because they 
viewed affairs through a prismatic glass 
created for them by an hour or two at 
the Kaiser’s luncheon table, where the 
food was evidently good and the Imperial 
host most condescending. So the roman- 
tic writers upon the charm of the Orient 
must be salted with the bitter salt of 
historical fact. 

A brief history of Turkey is Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s “Story of Turkey” (Put- 
nam). A longer, older work is the “His- 
tory of the Ottoman Turks,” by E. 8. 
Creasy, which derives from the learned 
German, von Hammer Purgstall. Two 
commentaries upon recent history are 
F. G. Aflalo’s “Regilding the Crescent’ 
(Lippincott, 1911), concerning the re- 
sults of the revolution prior to the great 
war, and E. F. Benson’s indictment, 
“The Crescent and Iron Cross” (Doran, 
1918). 

For the history, family life, and religion 
of the Ottomans, as well as of other 
races in the Turkish Empire, there is Sir 
Edwin Pears’s “Turkey and Its People” 
(Methuen, 1911). The writings of Lucy 
Garnett upon Turkey are important. 
They include “Turkish Life in Town 
and Country” (Putnam, 1904), “The 
Turkish People” (Methuen, 1909), for 
the social and domestic life, and “Tur- 
key of the Ottomans” (Scribner). In 
“Turkey and the Turks” (Pott, 1911) 
Z. D. Ferriman describes the people, their 
life, and customs. Stanwood Cobb takes 
a favorable view in “The Real Turk” 
(Pilgrim Press, 1914). Sidney Whit- 
man’s “Turkish Memories” (Scribner, 
1914) tells of his visits to Turkey be- 
tween 1896 and 1908, with historical 
chapters for that period, and comments 
upon the land and the people. 

Two famous stylists have described 


Constantinople—Edmondo De Amicis in ~ 
his “Constantinople” (Putnam) and 7 
Théophile Gautier in a book with the | 
same title. Both books have been ren- 
dered into English. Three recent writers 
upon the Sultan’s capital are H. G, 
Dwight, whose “Constantinople, Old and 
New” (Scribner, 1915), is interesting 
and well illustrated; W. H. Hutton, who, 
in “Constantinople: the Story of the Old 
Capital of the Empire” (Dent, 1900), 
has written a brief and attractive his- 
tory (it is in the Medieval Towns 
Series), and Alexander Van Millingen, 
whose “Constantinople” (Black, 1906) ig 
also notable for colored pictures by War- 
wick Goble. Art, architecture, history, 
and travel are combined in Anna Bow- 
man Dodd’s “In the Palaces of the Sul- | 
tan” (Dodd, 1903). 
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Poland and the Poles. 
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or a San en SE ce oe, 








kes ror clence and the 
eig! whict add to drama One 
night wish, perhaps, that the scope of 
Brieux’s attack on social evils had been 
less extensive. It is hard to believe that 
a man whose work proves that he was 
half a novice in his own specialty was an 
expert in a dozen other fields. The com- 
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bination of philosopher and dramatist 





original point 
both jovial and stony; or, if the reader 
pleases, he is hard and unctuous like a 
In the rendering of this 
combination Mr. Barrymore 
he even put shading into a character to 





ireen and set it on the table rather 
raised the cover and beamed with satis- 
faction as the steam floated up. “I eat 
Macpherson’s Macerated Mushine,” he 
murmured devoutly. “I also,’’ added 
Grandfather, who looked exactly like 
Father except that his hair was white. 
“IT have always used Macpherson’s 
Macerated Mushine,” echoed Baby, who 
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